TUNING 
IN  ON  A 
NEW  FORCE 

Day  by  day  lithosraphcd  containers  play  a  greater  part  in 
the  canning  industry.  Day  hy  day  new  products  and  manu« 
facturers  heartily  endorse  their  use. 

To  sell/  to  vividly  portray  quality/  to  create  a  better  and 
more  positive  means  of  brand  identification — these  are  the 
promises  lithography  holds  out  to  canners  today.  There  are 
certain  products  and  specialties  to  which  lithographed  contain- 
ers  are  ideally  suited.  What  they  mean  to  the  selling  success 
of  your  particular  product  is  a  worthwhile  subject  that  the 
American  Can  Company  would  like  to  discuss  fully  with  you. 

Here  in  our  laboratories  and  factories  we  have  studied  lithog¬ 
raphy  for  years.  We  have  submitted  it  to  various  conditions 
and  cooking  temperatures.  Developed  it.  Experimented  with 
new  uses.  In  the  light  of  all  this  accumulated  study  we  have 
been  able  to  bring  Canco  lithography  to  a  stage  of  excellence 
that  we  think  you  will  look  long  to  equal. 

With  striking  and  colorful  lithography/  Canco  containers 
place  products  in  a  position  to  capture  greater  attention  and 
sales.  Their  possibilities  for  your  product  is  a  subject  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  They  may  be  the  one  factor  needed  to  spur  sales  to 
a  new  high  level. 

AIVIERICAI\  C/\IV 

corviPAiw  CANCO 


Developing  Business 

by  Telephoning  customers  from  Key  Towns 


The  Key  Town  Plan  of  telephoning  is  so 
flexible  that  it  will  fit  practically  any  sales 
program.  A  building  materials  company 
needs  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  customers 
over  a  wide  area  in  four  Western  states.  Its 
salesmen  visit  certain  key  cities  in  person 
and  telephone  those  nearby.  In  this  way, 
they  can  contact  each  customer  more  fre¬ 
quently  and  at  less  expense.  Learn  before¬ 
hand  of  new  building  projects.  Handle 
orders  more  promptly.  Communicate 
with  the  home  office  on  new  developments 
accurately  and  without  delay. 

A  rubber  footwear  company  co-ordinates 
its  Key  Town  activities  with  the  weather. 
Representatives  maintain  close  contact  with 
customers  regularly  in  person.  Then  when 
stormy  weather  breaks,  they  immediately 
telephone,  using  Sequence  Calling  Lists  to 
put  the  calls  through  in  quick  succession. 
The  result  is  a  rush  of  orders. 

The  Key  Town  Plan  can  be  custom-fitted 
to  your  business.  The  local  Bell  Business 
Office  will  gladly  have  a  representative 
show  you  how  it  will  build  business  and 
cut  selling  costs.  Telephoning  is  inexpen¬ 
sive.  Typical  station-to-station  day  rates: 
Philadelphia  to  New  York,  50c.  Chicago 
to  Seattle,  $6.50.  Atlanta  to  St.  Louis, 
$1.95.  For  all  inter-city  business,  the  tele¬ 
phone  is  Qidck  .  .  .  Effective  .  .  .  Convenient. 
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Also  For  Beets,  Cherries,  Plums  etc. 


This  filler  is  the  result  of  years 
of  experience.  Was  used  in 
many  Canneries  East.  South 
and  West. 

RESULT 

Ordering  More  Fillers. 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING  PLATE 
COMPRESSION  ADJUSTMENT 
JUICE  REGULATOR 
SHORT  FUNNELS  WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


RemarArs— Packers  Say  “Best  Filler  for  tomatoes  I  ever  used.” 
“For  String  Beans  it  is  perfect.” 

Write  for  Prices  and  Circular 


Manufacturers  of 


Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 


Beet  SHcer 
Process  Clock 
Corn  Milk  Shakers 
Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer 


Tomato  Trimmer  &.  Scalder 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Can  Cleaner 


Rotary  Syruper 
Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Angle  Hanger 
Can  Sterilizer 
Friction  Clutch 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem.  New  Jersey 
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1928  MODEL  VINER 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Transmitsion) 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Vlners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A,  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  C05rPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


Cloted  Retorts 


Enamel  Buckets 

Plain  or  Numbered 


Robins  Pumpkin 
Steamer 


Write  for  Special  Circular 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


ROBERTA.  SINDALL.  President 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 


MeStay  Robins 
Lightning  Box  Sealer 


HARRY  R.  S7ANSBURY.  Vice-President 


Robins  Skin  Pump 


/ 
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The  Kind  of  Help 
You  Need 

are  often  up  against  it  and  don’t  know  where  to  turn, 
when  such  questions  as  the  following  arise,  but  the  answers 

to  all  are  to  be  found  under  one  cover,  in  one  little  authorative 

volume. 

The  1930  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry: 

Solves  questions  concerning  the  Pure  Food  Law. 

Gives  the  Label  Statement  of  Weight  for  all  products. 

Allows  a  comparison  of  Market  Prices  of  all  products  with 
former  years. 

Gives  Sizes  of  all  Packs  for  comparisons,  resulting  in  an  accurate 
survey  of  the  spot  market. 

Helps  determine  your  procedure  by  ratio  oi  Acreage  of  past  years 
to  the  spot  market. 

Will  help  keep  your  quality  up  if  you  check  your  pack  against 
Federal  Score  Sheets. 

Gets  your  goods  there  safety  if  you  check  your  shipping  cases 
w  ith  Box  Specifications. 

Saves  you  money  in  case  of  Arbitration:  get  in  touch  with  proper 
Committee. 

Shows  the  magnitude  of  the  industry  in  the  Canned  Foods  Census 
Report. 

Answers  a  thousand  and  one  questions  quickly.  It  is  properly 
indexed. 

Is  the  ONLY  Statistical  Publication  of  the  industry. 

Is  recognized  as  Authorative  by  the  Government,  the  Courts  and 
the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Costs  but  a  dollar. 

Published  and  FOR  SALE,  while  they  last,  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Each  year  the  sales  of  KYLER 
BOXERS  have  shown  a  very 
substantial  increase.  Many  cus¬ 
tomers  who  bought  one  or  two 
KYLER  BOXERS  at  first  have 
re-ordered  time  and  time  again. 
Scores  of  the  largest  packers  in 
the  country  have  standardized 
on  KYLER  BOXERS.  Why? 
Because  they  are  the  best. 


Manufacturers  of  Boxing  and  Labeling  Machines 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  ' 


As  A  Washer  of  Cut  Pumpkin 


the  M  O  N  I  T  OR  Cylindrical 
Washer  is  good.  It  takes  out 
the  seed  and  the  solt  pulp,  gets 
the  dirt  out  and  away  and  delivers 
the  pumpkin  in  wonderful  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  pack.  Hand  wash¬ 
ing  is  expensive  and  inefficient. 

Try  the  machine  this  Fall  and 
know  the  pleasure  of  producing 
perfect  goods  at  the  minimum 
cost. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  a.  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 
75  Fremont  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton, 
Cannon  Supply  Company 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd, 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


mm 
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Buy  Your 

Canning  Equipment 

From  one  source,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  backed  by  years  of  successful 
experience  in  designing  and  build¬ 
ing  .  Equipment  that  is  consist¬ 
ently  improved  to  meet  and  with¬ 
stand  heavy  demands. 

Write  us  about  your  require¬ 
ments. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

lERLmnUPNAN 


BERUMri 

*canningW 


'CANNING^  MACHINERY 

J!  Single  Unit  or Complete  Canning  Plmt" 


ACCURATE  PEA  GRADES 

The 

Mixed  sizes  in  the  can  is  a  trouble  eliminat¬ 
ed  by  users  of  the 

Final  Touch  — 

attaching  the  label  that  gives  your 

HYDRO-GEARED  PEA  GRADER 

product  its  identity  of  brand  and 
.  quality  —  sealing  the  container  ready 

Resulting  in  a  better  profit  thru  the  proper 
placing  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  peas. 

fcr  shipment  —  both  operations  can  \ 

be  done  quickly,  neatly  and  economically 
by  using 

Other  impressive  features  include: 

LARGE  CAPACITY 

Findley’s  Adhesives  ^ 

THOROUGH  WASHING 

for  the  Canning  Industry 

improving  the  quality 

»  There  is  a  type  for  every  purpose — pick-up  gums, 

h  lap-end  gums,  bottle  labeling  gums,  tin  paste. 

ACCESSIBILITY  of  SIEVES 

container  and  carton  sealing  glues.  Our  ad- 
hesive  specialists  will  serve  you  in  your  own 

plant  and  our  laboratory  is  prepared  to  solve 

SMALL  FLOOR  SPACE 

W  any  difficult  problems  that  may  confront  you 

without  charge.  Write  for  full  particulars 
*.  covering  this  service  or  any  products  that 

Write  for  circular 

\  interest  you. 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

The  F.  G.  Findley  Co., 

387  Tenth  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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Sell 
More 

Canned  Corn 


Packers  are  generally  recognizing  that  increased  demand  for  canned 
corn  is  best  stimulated  by  constantly  improving  the  quality  and  fairly 
labelling  their  packs. 

One  can  of  good  corn  helps  sell  another. 

More  and  more  progressive  Canners  everywhere  find  in  Continental 
plain  and  enamel  lined  cans,  unequaled  closing  machines,  laboratory 
research  and  service,  a  combination  which  is  helping  them  to  meet  the 
exacting  demands  of  modern  merchandisii  g. 


Continental  Can  Company  Inc. 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  St.  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  St. 

CHICAGO  CINCINNATI  WHEELING  PASSAIC  SAN  JOSE  BALTIMORE  OAKLAND  NEW  ORLEANS  ROANOKE 

BOSTON  DETROIT  JERSEY  CITY  LOS  ANGELES  CLEARING  CANONSBURG  ALBANY.  GA.  SAN  FRANCISCO  SYRACUSE 

NASHVILLE  HURLOCK,  MD.  DALLAS  E.  ST.  LOUIS  DENVER  SEATTLE  BEDFORD.  VA.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  HAVANA.  CUBA 


Better  Packed  in  Tin** 


1  9  0  5-C  ONTINENTAL’S  SILVER  ANNIVERSAR  Y— 1  9  3  0 
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lot  of  irrelevant  matters.  The  jobber  who  has  worked 
EDITORIALS  private  brand  up  to  a  wide  state  of  popularity  very 

naturally  objects  to  the  insinuations  that  such  brands 

- <■ -  stand  for  substitutions,  and  to  such  expressions  as 

“Can  you  think  of  any  good  reason  why  you 
APPY  DAYS  ARE  HERE  AGAIN — “Septem-  should  accept  the  unknown  instead  of  the  known; 

ber  is  here  at  last !  The  dog  days  are  drawing  to  the  untried  instead  of  the  tested ;  the  doubtful 

a  close  and  the  deadly  summer  resort  hotels  and  instead  of  the  sure” 
boarding  houses  have  released  their  strangle-hold  on  when  addressed  to  the  consumers  by  a  popular  maga- 
their  wilted  victims.  Vacations  are  over  and  an  enor-  zine,  talking  on  this  question? 

mous  tourist  population  has  returned  to  home,  regular  There  are  plenty  of  jobbers’  brands  which  are  taken 
meals,  soft  hats  and  oysters.  Business  houses  once  the  finest  of  care  of,  and  under  which  quality  is  always 
more  have  full  crews  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  produced,  zealously  guarded  as  would  any  sensible  man 
great  wheel  of  trade  and  industry.  of  his  good  name  and  reputation,  and  the  consumers 

Harvesting  has  commenced ;  crops  are  moving  into  accept  such  brands  with  every  confidence.  That  this  is 
primary  markets  and  the  money  thus  released  may  be  not  always  so  is  unfortunately  but  only  human.  It  is 
relied  upon  to  make  itself  felt  in  generally  increased  true  that  in  recent  cutting  bees,  where  samples  of  can- 
activity.  ned  foods  were  gathered  from  retail  stores  of  every  de- 

And  so  ends  such  mid-summer  slump  as  we  have  scription,  and  included  packers’  labels  and  jobbers’ 
had.  Things  are  definitely  on  the  move,  and  on  the  labels,  in  most  of  the  cases  where  quality  was  men- 
mend,  especially  in  the  grocery  business,  for  the  ap-  tiohed  on  the  labels,  it  was  on  jobbers’  labels,  and  in 
palling  appetite  of  these  famished  hordes  of  returning  most  cases  proved  misleading  as  not  truly  representing 
tourists,  travelers  and  vacationists  threatens  to  test  the  quality  in  the  cans.  The  latest  example  of  this, 
the  food  resources  of  the  country  to  the  uttermost,  and  where  possibly  a  hundred  samples  of  various  goods 
all  signs  indicate  that  a  very  active  pieriod  awaits  those  were  assembled,  showed  all  but  one  of  the  jobbers’ 
who  supply  their  needs.” — sings  the  Editor  of  Camp-  labels  to  be  deceptive,  claiming  extra  standard  or  fancy 
bell’s  “The  Optimist.”  And  if  any  food  distributors  quality  where  but  standard,  and  in  some  cases  lower 
know  the  pulse  of  the  consuming  public  this  largest  dis-  than  standard  quality  was  found  in  the  cans.  Possibly, 
tributor  of  canned  products  in  the  world  surely  does,  it  might  be  argued,  the  canners’  labels  would  have 
So  the  advice  has  weight,  and  it  is  worthy  of  attention,  fared  as  badly,  in  comparison,  if  the  canners  used  the 
Bright  days  are  ahead  for  all  canners,  and  conditions  quality  determination  on  their  label ;  but  the  canners 
may  be  expected  to  improve.  have  been  unusually  stubborn  about  this  demand  of 

the  public,  and  very,  very  few  of  them  state  the  qual- 
UDDLING  THE  JOBBERS’  LABEL  QUES-  ity.  where  all  of  them  should  do  so.  No  man,  either 
nON — “Where  there  is  smoke  there  must  be  producer  or  distributor,  hesitates  much  to  state  the 
some  fire,”  is  an  old  adage  and  true.  The  whole-  quality  when  the  goods  are  of  the  extra  standard  or 
sale  grocers  in  every  section  of  the  country  have  been  fancy  grade,  and  the  inference  is,  therefore,  justified 
mitting  up  a  lot  of  smoke  recently  over  the  defensive  that  the  quality  is  not  stated  because  the  goods  are 
drive  to  incorporate  in  the  pure  food  laws  requirements  nothing  to  be  proud  of.  But  that  is  not  wholly  true  of 
which  would  compel  the  name  of  the  producer  upon  the  canners:  they  have  just  simply  been  deaf  to 
each  package  of  food  produced.  It  is  the  old  jobbers’  ah  pleas  to  state  the  quality  on  their  labels, 
label  question,  and  which  will  not  be  downed  antil  it  is  And  there  has  been  considerable  complaint  by  can- 
rightly  settled.  But  there  has  been  injegte^  into  it  a  ners  that  after  selling  a  block  of  poor  quality  goods  at 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  THE 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use 
the  columns  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 


THE  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the  interest 
of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  PostofHce,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  .  .  .  -  .  $4.00 

Foreign . $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application. 
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cost  or  less  the  buyers  have  sent  labels  either  stating 
the  quality  as  better  than  known,  or  for  brands  whose 
reputation  was  for  better  goods.  Often  the  canners 
have  refused  to  bring  themselves  within  the  danger 
of  the  law  by  even  labeling  such  goods  for  the  buyers, 
and  have  shipped  the  goods  unlabeled,  to  let  the  buyer 
make  his  own  deception.  And  that  is  the  proper  action 
under  such  conditions:  no  canner  should  label  goods 
showing  a  higher  quality  than  he  knows  exists.  If  the 
buyer  chooses  to  do  so  let  him  take  the  risk  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  canner’s  invoice  should  carry  a  plain 
statement  of  the  quality  sold,  although  the  price  is 
generally  a  good  indication  of  that,  and  is  so  considered 
by  the  pure  food  authorities. 

But  all  of  these  considerations  are  aside  of  the  real 
question.  And  possibly  the  worst  bluff  of  the  whole 
matter  is  the  hypocritical  pretense  of  “the  consumer’s 
welfare,”  the  beautifully  built  argument  that  all  the 
consumer  wishes  is  the  assurance  of  purity  and  the 
reputation  of  the  house  distributing  or  selling  it.  There 
is  as  much  real  morality  in  that  as  there  is  in  a  yellow 
tomcat  on  a  back  alley  fence.  If  the  goods  will  sell!! 
that’s  the  question.  Of  course,  there  is  an  altruistic 
sentiment  in  business — the  welfare  of  the  dear  public 
— ^but  it  is  such  a  finely  drawn  thread  that  few  men 
have  eyes  to  see  it. 

The  real  question  and  the  only  one  in  this  jobbers’ 
label  matter  is  the  economic  one  from  the  canner’s 
point  of  view.  Why  should  a  canner  labor  to  produce 
a  fine  article,  to  keep  the  quality  where  the  possible 
buyer  of  each  can  will  be  well  pleased  with  it,  and  then 
hand  all  the  effects  of  this  good  business  over  to  the 
distributor?  In  plain  parlance,  is  not  a  canner  a  fool 
to  work  so  hard  to  build  a  really  substantial  good-will 
in  his  business,  and  then  hand  it  all  over  to  the  label 
of  a  distributor,  who  gets  all  the  credit  for  the  quality 
production?  It  is  consumer  good-will  which  builds  a 
canner’s  business,  but  when  his  goods  go  out  under  a 
distributor’s  label  the  distributor’s  brand  gets  the 
credit,  and  the  canner  gets  nothing.  Such  a  canner  is 
merely  a  superintendent  for  the  distributor.  The  can¬ 
ner  has  built  himself  no  business  whatever,  except  with 
that  distributor.  And  we  pass  over  the  danger  of  the 
loss  of  that  distributor’s  trade  upon  a  difference  of  5c 
in  selling  prices.  It  is  about  time  that  the  canners  be¬ 
gan  to  realize  that  when  selling  for  jobbers’  labels  they 
have  made  their  investments  and  sweated  over  their 
kettles  to  make  business  for  the  distributor,  not  for 
themselves.  That  is  the  business  side  of  the  question 
from  the  canner’s  point  of  view.  We  do  not  blame  the 
distributor  if  the  canners  are  willing  to  do  it,  but  it 
has  gone  on  long  enough  now  and  it  ought  to  end. 

Much  of  it  will  end,  of  cours  e,  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  Mapes  amendment.  The  buyer’s  label  is  very 
carefully  protected  when  the  pure  food  men  come 
around ;  until  a  charge  is  to  be  made  against  the  goods, 
and  then  the  buyers  are  over-anxious  to  disclose  the 
name  of  the  canner  who  packed  the  goods,  and  to  dis¬ 
own  all  responsibility. 

But  as  important  as  is  this  feature  from  a  business 
viewpoint,  there  remains  an  even  more  important,  a 
really  f undimental,  reason  why  the  name  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  should  appear  on  every  package  of  food  pro¬ 
duced.  No  man  has  any  right  to  produce  food  for  pub¬ 
lic  distribution  without  standing  fully  responsible  for 
it,  and  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  permit  someone  else 
to  stand  in  his  stead.  The  feeding  of  the  public  is  too 
serious  a  matter  to  be  handled  lightly,  and  our  laws 
sre  beginning  to  see  this,  and  to  require  rigid  exami¬ 


nations  before  permits  to  operate  are  granted.  And  E 
that  is  as  it  should  be,  and  you  will  agree  with  that. 

But  why,  then,  permit  a  man  to  distribute  his  goods 
without  a  very  definite  means  of  tracing  their  origin 
and  production?  There  is  the  real  core  and  center  of  9 
this  question,  and  you  may  expect  to  see  the  agitation 
go  on  until  the  correction  is  made,  and  the  obligation 
enforced.  g 

MISSISSIPPI  BRANCH  STATION  EVOLVES  FOR-  ij 

MULA  FOR  RESTORATION  OF  WORN-  {I 

OUT  HILLSIDES  t 

“Fence  your  land  first,  control  surface  water,  then  re-  ( 
store  former  fertility  by  growing  winter  legumes  ? 
and  the  use  of  a  liberal  amount  of  properly  bal¬ 
anced  Fertilizer.” — C.  T.  Ames. 

A  QUARTER  of  a  century  ago  agricultural  leaders  in 
/\^Mississippi  realized  that  thousands  of  acres  of 
some  of  the  best  upland  in  the  state  were  being 
rapidly  destroyed.  As  a  result  the  state  legislature  I 
established  at  Holly  Springs  a  branch  experiment  sta-  I 
tion  to  study  methods  of  reclaiming  this  hill  land.  ■ 

C.  T.  Ames  was  selected  to  superintend  and  direct  this 
pioneer  work. 

Turned  to  “Bats  and  Owls”  | 

These  brown  loam  lands  of  the  loess  formation  con¬ 
stitute  a  broad  belt  of  soil  running  north  and  south 
through  Mississippi  and  into  Western  Tennessee  and 
are  represented  by  the  Holly  Springs  Station.  Early 
settlers  selected  these  soils  as  the  most  desirable  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  For  more  than  50  years  the 
lands  were  farmed  until  “worn  out,”  a  new  area  was  | 
cleared  and  the  old  land  turned  to  the  bats  and  owls.  ■■ 
The  soils  were  unusually  subject  to  washing,  and  at 
the  time  the  station  was  established  this  once  fertile 
land  had  become  an  area  of  badly-worn  farms.  The 
station  farm  was  made  up  of  approximately  150  acres 
of  severely  eroded  land,  35  acres  of  table  land  and  15 
acres  of  valley  land.  Control  of  surface  washing  was 
the  first  major  problem.  After  much  experimentation 
it  has  been  found  that  in  cultivated  fields  the  broad- 
base  shallow  terrace  is  most  dependable.  On  these  soils 
the  terrace  should  be  given  a  fall  of  five  to  six  inches 
per  100  feet.  Good  results  have  been  obtained  by  plant¬ 
ing  black  locust  trees  on  the  badly  eroded  land  unsuit¬ 
able  for  cultivation. 

Terraces  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  improve  this  land. 

A  winter  cover  crop,  such  as  hairy  vetch,  Austrian  win¬ 
ter  peas  or  crimson  clover,  with  some  small  grain  if  de¬ 
sired,  will  aid  greatly  in  controlling  soil  washing.  Vetch 
is  the  most  valuable  winter  legume  with  Austrian 
winter  peas  second. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  vetch  in  soil 
improvement.  Mr.  Ames  states  that  “vetch  was  planted 
on  valley  land  on  the  station  in  1907  on  land  that  pro¬ 
duced  that  year  one-half  bale  of  cotton  per  acre.  Vetch 
was  grown  on  this  land  each  year.  Every  other  year 
the  vetch  matured  seed  and  was  planted  to  com  after 
harvesting  the  vetch  hay.  About  300  pounds  of  fertil¬ 
izer  per  acre  were  used  on  the  cotton.  In  1914  this  same 
land  produced  two  bales  of  cotton  per  acre  using  the 
same  quantity  of  fertilizer  in  the  beginning,  which  was  | 
200  pounds  superphosphate  on  100  pounds  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  Large  crops  of  cotton,  corn,  sorghum  silage 
and  vetch  have  been  taken  from  this  land  for  the  past 
20  years.  We  now  find  it  advisable  to  use  from  600 
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brushes  to  spread  and  force 
the  material  through  full 
screens  of  nickel-silver  or 
monel.  A  thoroughly  sanitary 
all-metal  Finisher,  similar  in 
construction  and  rapid  clean¬ 
ing  features  to  the  Indiana 
Pulper.  (Jnderpan  and  hood 
of  monel  to  withstand  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  acid  in  the  product. 
Capacity  30  to  40  gallons  per 
minute. 


Indiana 


Colossal  Finisher 

^XACTLY  the  same  as  the  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher  except  size  and 
^  capacity.  Does  thoroughly  satisfactory  work  at  50  to  60  gallons 
per  minute  on  average  products.  All  metal,  sanitary  throughout. 
Screen,  underpan  and  hood  of  monel. 

We*il  gladly  send  full  details  of  these  sturdy  Finishers  upon  re* 
qiie.st,  also  details  of  other  Langsenkamp  equipment  listed  below. 
Please  clip,  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  today  to 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  III. 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  EXCEPT  IN  INDIANA  FOR: 


ANCS 


Sprague-SelU  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

You  may  send  us  full  details  of  the  Langsenkamp  equipment 
checked. 

G  Improved  Brush  Finisher 
G  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher 
'  G  Indiana  Colossal  Finisher 
G  Indiana  Pulper 
G  Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine 
G  Kook-More  Koils  and  Tanks 
G  Langsenkamp  Copper  Kettles,  size . gals. 


If  You  Wanted 
Information 

regarding  a  canning  problem  with 
which  you  were  unfamiliar,  you 
would  naturally  go  to  the  man 
with  the  greatest  experience  and 
success  in  that  line. 

When  you  are  confronted  with  clean¬ 
ing  problems,  isn’t  it  natural  to  depend 
upon 


the  cleaner  which  is  preferred  by  canners 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  ? 

Unequalled  resources  of  raw  materials; 
years  of  practical  experience  in  every 
cleaning  field;  the  most  expert  know¬ 
ledge  of  alkali  chemistry  and  close  touch 
with  canning  problems  are  the  factors 
back  of  this  superior  cleaner. 


Ask  your  supply  man  Jor 
*  WYANDOTTE** 


Do  You  Do  Peeling  ? 

If  you  peel  peaches,  apricots,  grapefruit,  or  pro¬ 
cess  olives,  you  will  be  interested  in  complete 
information  on  Wyandotte  Canners  Alkali. 
Write  this  office. 


THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO. 

Sole  Mfg. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communication. 


TOMATOES 

Paracould,  Ark.,  September  1,  1930— Our  crop  will 
not  be  20  per  cent  normal,  due  to  excessive  heat  and 
drought,  now  in  the  104th  day.  Too  late  now  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  benefit  if  it  should  rain. 

Marysville,  Ind.,  September  1,  1930— Crop  prospects 
40  to  50  per  cent.  Need  rain. 

Middletown,  Ind.,  September  1,  1930 — Acreage  in¬ 
creased  35  per  cent ;  condition  50  per  cent. 

Preston,  Md.,  September  1,  1930 — Early  potatoes 
firing  badly;  later  settings  holding  color  and  giving 
more  fruit  in  last  two  weeks.  Looks  like  a  fair  crop. 
Last  September  tomatoes  were  so  hard  to  prophesy  on 
their  final  outcome,  but  I  am  looking  for  at  least  50  per 
cent  normal  yield  in  this  territory.  All  canners  are 
trying  to  run  some  early  tomatoes.  Raw  stock  up  to  45 
and  48  cents  most  of  week,  and  a  few  instances  50  to 
52  cents  per  five-eighths  basket.  Quality  has  been 
good. 

Queenstown,  Md.,  September  1,  1930 — Unless  we 
have  rain  soon  there  will  not  be  more  than  40  per  cent 
of  a  normal  pack. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  September  2,  1930 — Our  crop  is 
being  grown  in  Southern  Illinois  and  Western  Ken¬ 
tucky.  The  vines  are  in  good  condition,  but  the  hot 
weather  and  drought  ruined  all  the  early  blossoms. 
Rains  and  favorable  conditions  throughout  September 
will  probably  result  in  our  getting  65  to  75  per  cent  of 
an  average  yield  per  acre. 

Van  Wert,  Ohio,  August  31,  1930 — Very  late;  qual¬ 
ity  fair.  Some  are  complaining  that  there  are  not  to¬ 
matoes  on  their  vines. 

CORN 

Frederick,  Md.,  August  30,  1930 — Practically  noth¬ 
ing  to  can. 

Queenstown,  Md.,  September  1,  1930 — 30  per  cent  of 
normal  pack. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  September  2,  1930 — ^We  have  had 
a  few  more  local  showers,  which  will  help  the  later 
p’antings,  and  which  may  give  us  a  total  of  30  per  cent 
yield  on  this  crop. 

Van  Wert,  Ohio,  August  31,  1930 — In  this  section 
there  is  a  fair  average  on  our  earlv  crop.  We  believe 
the  later  corn  will  be  equal  to  the  early,  but  we  only 
have  one  corn  factory  in  this  part  of  the  state.  Some 
parts  of  state  will  not  get  10  per  cent  of  an  average 
crop. 

Wilmington,  Ohio,  September  1,  1930 — We  have  fin¬ 
ished  packing  our  early  planting.  The  pack  is  about 
35  per  cent  of  what  our  early  pack  should  be.  The  later 
corn  is  somewhat  better,  but  we  cannot  count  on  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  average  yield  (14-year  average)  for 
the  whole  pack.  Not  only  has  the  yield  per  acre  been 
cut  by  the  drought,  but  the  cut  per  ton  has  been  great¬ 


ly  reduced,  as  many  ears  are  nothing  but  cob,  owing  to 
the  burning  of  the  silks  and  pollen  during  the  very 
hot,  dry  weather. 

PEAS 

Markesan,  Wis.,  September  2,  1930 — This  has  been 
our  worst  year  since  we  started  canning  in  1910.  Dur- 
ingthe  spring  we  never  had  peas  look  better  than  they 
did  this  year.  Then  May  16th  we  had  a  terrific  frost 
which  damaged  the  quality  of  the  Alaskas  greatly;  in 
fact,  the  entire  pack  of  Alaskas  was  poor  as  to  quality. 
Then  we  had  no  rain  at  all  on  the  sweet  peas  during 
July,  and  with  the  great  heat,  combined  to  make  the 
sweet  pack  very  short  and  also  rather  poor  quality. 
Therefore,  all  in  all,  we  have  been  gretly  disappointed 
with  our  operations  this  season. 

BEANS 

Paragould,  Ark.,  September  1,  1930 — Green:  Only 
had  a  25  per  cent  pack  this  season,  due.  to  drought. 
Spots  cleaned  up  well  with  rapidly  advancing  market, 
but  nothing  to  sell. 

Frederick,  Md.,  August  30,  1930 — Stringless:  27  per 
cent  of  a  pack. 

Limas :  Next  to  nothing. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  September  2,  1930 — String  beans: 
We  understand  that  the  yield  in  Oswego  county  will 
be  much  less  than  normally. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  September  8,  1930 — Limas:  The 
showers  have  helped  this  crop,  but  the  prospects  are 
very  poor.  We  will  have  to  have  a  very  late  frost  in 
order  for  us  to  obtain  35  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

Racine,  Wis.,  September  1,  1930 — Green  and  Wax: 
Prospects  are  for  half  a  crop  so  far. 

CUCUMBERS 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  August  26,  1930 — The  crop  in 
the  Central  California  section  is  from  two  to  three 
weks  late.  The  vines  look  healthy  but  they  are  pro¬ 
ducing  very  slowly.  We  are  way  behind  in  our  intake, 
but  looks  to  be  about  75  per  cent  normal  crop  if  the 
weather  and  vines  hold  out.  Barring  an  early  frost, 
the  vines  will  continue  to  produce  until  October. 

Van  Wert,  Ohio,  August  31,  1939— Very  late;  qual¬ 
ity  good  but  do  not  expect  a  big  yield. 

CABBAGE 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  September  2,  1930 — Yield  will  be  less 
than  normally. 

Racine,  Wis.,  September  1,  1930 — Acreage  increased 
40  per  cent  in  Racine  and  Kenosha  counties.  Expected 
yield  60  per  cent  of  normal.  Must  have  rains  and  cooler 
weather.  Raining  today. 

FRUIT 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  September  2,  1930 — Bartlett  Pears: 
A  heavy  pack. 
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KNAPP  LABELERS 


are  easy  to  operate 


say  hundreds  of  Operators, 


Simplified  in  design,  yet  equipped  with  parts 
to  meet  every  labeling  condition,  the  1 930  type 
Knapp  Labeler  will  give  you  1 00  percent  good 
labeling-easily,  rapidly  and  most  economically. 


expense 


"^FRED  H.KNAPP  CORPORATION 


CENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 

RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


HANSEN  QUALITY 
GRADER 


HANSEN  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  FILLER 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
PEA  AND  BEAN  ' 
FILLER 


HANSEN  STEEL 
CONVEYOR  BUCKETS 


HANSEN  FOUR 
ROLL  BEET 
TOPPER 


A  LARGE  PERCENTAGE 


of  all  conveyor  boots  used  are  Hansen.  That 
is  because  Hansen  Conveyor  Boots  do  the  job 
so  well  and  last  so  long.  Many  of  the  first 
Hansen  Boots  built  are  still  in  service.  The 
buckets  are  loaded  without  spilling  or  crushing 
of  peas.  The  Boot  is  sanitary  and  can  be  quick¬ 
ly  taken  apart  for  cleaning  without  the  use  of 
tools. 

Write  For  Further  Information. 


Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

First  National’s  Earnings  Higher — Restricted  Number  of  Items  Best  For  Grocer — Jewel  Tea 
Net  Up — National  Grocer  Co.,  Ltd.  Profit  Off — Misleading  Sales  Policy  Criticised. 


First  national  earnings  higher— Frst  National 

Stores,  Inc.,  shows  chain  store  organizations  have  not  been 
affected  seriously  by  the  current  business  depression  in 
their  report  on  the  second  quarter.  In  spite  of  the  slackening  of 
business,  it  has  increased  its  volume  of  sales  this  year,  also 
showing  an  increase  in  earnings  despite  the  weakness  in  com¬ 
modity  markets. 

The  dollar  volume  of  sales  for  the  second  quarter,  which  is 
the  first  quarter  of  its  fiscal  year,  i-egistered  an  increase  over 
the  corresponding  period  last  year  of  10.7  per  cent,  rising  from 
$25,213,910  to  $27,929,759.  Allowing  for  the  much  lower  level 
of  prices,  however,  the  tonnage  of  foodstuffs  distributed  in¬ 
creased  about  15  per  cent.  New  stores  acquired  during  the  year, 
chiefly  throughout  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 'accounted  for 
half  of  this  actual  business  gain  of  15  per  cent,  while  old  units 
contributed  the  other  half. 

With  the  second  quarter  of  the  calendar  year  showing  an  in¬ 
crease  in  dollar  sales  over  the  first  quarter  of  only  nominal  pro¬ 
portions,  earnings  after  all  charges,  including  enlarged  depre¬ 
ciation  and  special  write-off  against  inventory,  rose  2V4,  per 
cent,  advancing  per  share  earnings  on  the  common  stock  from 
$1.30  to  $1.33. 

The  greatest  fluctuation  in  profits  of  the  company,  since  the 
June,  1929,  quarter  has  been  $110,000,  or  8  per  cent,  and  that 
shows  the  spread  between  the  record-breaking  quarter,  ended 
September  30,  1929,  $1,263,760,  and  that  of  March  31,  1930, 
$1,153,121.  Two  factors  are  responsible  for  this  steadiness  of 
earnings  throughout  this  trying  year,  the  first  being  the  com¬ 
plete  control  of  all  operations  and  detailed  analysis  of  commodity 
sales  of  every  unit  in  the  system.  The  second  is  the  conservative 
nature  of  its  expansion  in  the  chain-store  boom  of  1928-29  and 
its  policy  of  absorbing  only  new  units  that  were  fully  developed 
and  in  a  position  to  show  immediate  profits. 

The  outlook  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  very  favorable. 
General  business  has  started  its  seasonal  increase  throughout  the 
country,  while  commodity  prices  have  improved.  Flour,  butter 
and  eggs  have  gone  higher  in  price,  so  that  profit  margins  should 
be  better  in  the  current  quarter. 

First  National  has  more  than  covered  the  full  dividend  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  year  of  $2.50,  showing  earnings  of  $2.63  a 
share  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  calendar  year.  The  policy  of 
store  development  is  still  being  followed  and  additional  units  are 
being  added  where  desirable  locations  and  reasonable  rentals 
show  promise  of  profits.  All  plant  construction  to  serve  the 
present  units  and  prospective  new  ones,  has  been  finished. 

Production  of  sausages,  pickled,  salted  and  smoked  meats  is 
well  under  way  at  the  company’s  new  Somerville  addition,  with 
demand  far  ahead  of  the  supply.  Sales  of  fruit  jars  and  other 
canning  materials  have  increased  200  per  cent. 

Restricted  Number  of  Items  Best  for  Grocer — The  old-fash¬ 
ioned  grocery  store,  which  carried  thousands  of  items,  is  rapidly 
vanishing  from  the  grocery  picture  and  the  store  of  1,000  or 
fewer  items  is  in  the  ascendency,  says  W.  H.  Messerole,  business 
specialist  of  the  domestic  commerce  division.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Advocating  the  up-to-date  method  of  stoi-e  and  stock  arrange¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Messerole  states  that  three  main  principles  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  any  modernization  program.  Recently,  hundreds  of  re¬ 
tail  grocery  stores  have  been  remodeled  on  these  principles,  and 
in  no  case  has  there  been  failures  reported,  he  said. 

In  some  instances,  success  has  been  greater  than  in  others, 
but  it  is  not  too  much  to  state  that  savings  in  expenses,  increased 
sales  and  sometimes  both  have  been  the  usual  companion  of  a 
modernization  program.  Reports  of  sales  increases  ranging  from 
5  to  35  per  cent  have  been  received  by  the  division.  He  added 
that  it  would  be  almost  possible  to  guarantee  success  of  the 
modernization  program  where  there  is  the  accompaniment  of 
common  sense,  a  regard  for  the  habits  of  the  trade  territory, 
the  consumer  and  physical  limitations  of  the  store  property. 


The  three  major  principles  contained  in  the  modernization  pro¬ 
gram  are  to  secure  at  the  same  time  (a)  complete  accessibility 
with  adequate  display,  all  of  the  smallest  floor  space  that  will 
allow  the  customer  and  clerk  convenience,  (b)  adequate  light 
and  (3)  cleanliness.  Mr.  Messerole,  in  describing  the  model  g^ro- 
cery  store  erected  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  by  local  grocery  associa¬ 
tions  in  co-operation  with  the  department,  explained  that  this 
store  was  designed  to  handle  an  annual  volume  of  over  $50,000. 
He  thought  that  three  clerks,  or  possibly  four,  would  be  all  that 
were  needed  in  such  an  establishment.  The  proprietor,  his  wife, 
a  delivery  clerk  and,  if  necessary,  a  general  clerk. 

Assuming  that  the  proprietor  would  be  his  own  butcher,  his 
wife  taking  care  of  the  telephone  and  a  certain  part  of  the  order 
assembly,  while  the  delivery  boy,  whose  store  activities  would 
be  waiting  on  the  customers  and  order  assembly,  would  spend 
about  half  of  his  time  on  his  truck.  If  a  fourth  clerk  is  neces- 
ary,  he  would  he  a  general  grocery  clerk  attending  to  such  of 
the  store’s  routine  duties  as  might  be  required  of  him. 

A  \vide-awake  and  industrious  merchant  would  have  better 
results  under  the  same  system  than  an  average  grocery  man.  It 
would  be  fairer  to  say  that  the  volume  in  this  store  might  range 
from  $35,000  to  $75,000  a  year.  While  this  store  was  placed  on 
Main  street  in  Jacksonville,  where  rentals  are  probably  too  high 
to  permit  any  small  independent  grocer  to  succeed,  it  was  only 
placed  there  so  that  its  location  would  be  central,  rather  than 
considering  this  an  ideal  grocery  location. 

Practically  any  grocery  can  with  some  degree  use  the  main 
principles  underlying  the  modem  store,  Mr.  Messerole  stated, 
and  in  this  way  increase  their  profits. 

Jewel  Tea  Net  Up— Despite  a  drop  in  both  sales  and  commod¬ 
ity  prices.  Jewel  Tea  Company,  Inc.,  showed  a  net  profit  for  the 
first  28  weeks  of  1930  slightly  in  excess  of  the  $801,426  net 
earned  in  the  corresponding  period  for  last  year.  These  1929 
results  were  equal  to  $2.70  a  share  on  280,000  shares  of  no-par 
common  stock,  after  allowing  for  dividend  requirements  for  13 
weeks  on  26,500  shares  of  7  per  cent  preferred  stock,  which  was 
called  for  retirement  as  of  April  1,  1929.  Unusually  large  earn¬ 
ings  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  because  of  favorable  inven¬ 
tory  position,  particularly  in  coffee,  which  permitted  Jewel  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  spread  between  the  drop  of  wholesale 
prices  and  the  decline  of  retail  prices,  were  reflected  in  this 
favorable  showing. 

In  the  middle  of  last  fall,  when  coffee  first  started  to  drop, 
.Jewel  had  very  small  stocks  on  hand,  and  was  therefore  in  a 
position  to  make  purchases  at  very  favorable  figures.  Although 
retail  prices  moved  down  in  sympathy  with  the  wholesale  quo¬ 
tations,  this  drop  came  later  and  more  slowly,  thereby  enabling 
the  company  to  realize  an  unusually  large  profit  on  its  coffee 
sales. 

At  the  present  time  fhe  company’s  rate  of  earnings  is  still 
more  than  enough  to  cover  the  dividend  requirements  at  the  rate 
of  $4  a  share  annually,  of  which  $1  is  an  extra,  which  is  a  very 
good  showing  when  you  consider  that  August  is  usually  the  dull¬ 
est  month  of  the  year.  Until  a  few  years  back  the  company 
never  operated  at  a  profit  during  the  lowest  sales  periods. 

With  the  seasonal  pick-up  in  business  just  starting,  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  rest  of  the  year  is  hopeful.  The  Jewel  organization, 
nation-wide  in  extent,  is  hopeful  about  the  outlook  for  a  fall 
revival  in  buying,  but  the  management  does  not  expect  any  sales 
totals  equal  to  those  of  the  same  periods  the  previous  year. 

Although  Jewel’s  dollar  sales  for  the  28-week  period  dropped 
from  $9,013,418  to  $8,549,110,  a  decrease  of  ‘5.15  per  cent,  sales 
on  a  tonnage  basis  were  above  those  of  the  first  28  weeks  of 
1929.  Average  sales  a  week  for  a  route  were  $248  in  first  28 
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CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS — Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

jR.ETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  PROGRESSIVE  canner  in  the  Middle  West  writes: 

“1  read  in  the  trade  papers  that  more  and  more  can¬ 
ned  foods  are  being  put  up  in  glass.  1  wonder  if  1 
should  consider  packing  at  least  a  porton  of  my  output 
in  glass.  What  do  you  think?” 

Anyone  during  the  past  months  could  have  read  in 
any  paper  and  can  read  tomorrow  that  commodity 
prices  are  falling. 

You  read  every  day  that  the  cost  of  living  is  lower. 
Chain  shoe  stores,  chain  clothing  stores,  chain  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  all  selling  good  goods  at  prices 
lower  than  those  we  have  paid  in  the  past  for  similar 
articles  now  offered  by  the  chains. 

Conservative  observers  not  savings  in  buying  foods 
at  chain  stores  as  compared  with  costs  when  the  same 
articles  are  bought  of  independent  grocers.  On  every 
side  we  hear  and  read  of  the  competition  for  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar.  Radios  vie  with  automobile  tires  and 
rugs  for  the  lixing  room  when  the  weekly  pay  envelope 
and  the  monthly  salary  checks  are  hande  dout. 

No  matter  what  our  weekly  wages,  salary  or  income, 
we  have  a  place  for  every  cent  before  we  get  it. 

What  does  all  this  mean? 

Simply  this: 

We  are  in  an  era  during  which  it  is  fashionable  to 
get  as  much  as  we  can  for  our  money. 

More  and  more  people  are  “keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses.” 

If  you  now  mow  your  lawn  tonight  and  neighbor 
Smith’s  lawn  needs  mowing,  but  he  is  feeling  a  little 
under  the  weather,  the  chances  are  nine  out  of  ten  he 
will  hire  a  boy  tomorrow  and  by  evening  his  lawn,  too, 
will  have  been  mowed. 

Wash  your  car  in  front  of  the  house,  or  have  John 
wash  it  at  the  plant,  and  your  neighbor  will  have  his 
washed  within  a  day  or  two. 

Let  your  neighbor’s  wife  get  a  new  rug  for  the  living 
room,  and  if  the  one  in  your  front  room  is  a  little  faded 
or  worn  you  are  going  to  hear  many  times  during  the 
next  few  weeks  that  “the  living-room  rug  is  certainly 
threadbare;  it  ought  to  be  replaced.” 

Sooner  or  later  you  are  going  to  get  a  new  rug. 

Now  your  neighbor,  and  you,  too,  are  not  making  any 
more  on  the  average  than  you  were  making  a  year  ago, 
when  neither  of  you  had  a  new  rug.  As  a  result,  inas¬ 
much  as  there  are  only  so  many  dollars  in  your  weekly, 
monthly  or  yearly  income,  you  are  going  to  reduce  ex¬ 
penses  somewhere.  Some  place  where  the  saving  will 
not  be  seen  by  inquisitive  neighbors  and  friends. 

Nine  chances  out  of  ten  you  will  lower  your  expendi¬ 
ture  for  food.  Figuring  the  three  major  expenditures 
of  a  family  as  those  for  shelter,  food  and  clothing,  you 
can’t  very  well  move  in  order  to  secure  a  lower  rent  or 


lower  taxes ;  you  want  to  keep  up  appearances  by  dress¬ 
ing  as  well  as  you  have  been  doing,  and  slash  goes  the 
pruning  knife  into  the  budget  for  food.  While  the  food 
budget  is  lowered  you  do  not  look  for  delicacies,  you 
certainly  aren’t  going  to  buy  foods  in  glass  while  you 
are  attempting  to  spend  less  for  food,  and  while  you  can 
get  good,  wholesome  food  packed  in  tin  c^ns.  There  al- 
w'ays  has  been  and  always  will  be  more  people  with  a 
dollar  than  there  are  with  five  dollars  to  spend. 

You  may  feel  there  is  a  sufficient  numl^r  of  house¬ 
wives  with  plenty  of  money  at  all  times  for  the  best  to 
be  had  for  their  table,  but  there  are  so  many  more  with 
less  money  you  will  make  money  in  the  end  by  continu¬ 
ing  to  pack  good  canned  vegetables  in  tin. 

Let  the  other  fellow  experiment  and  pioner  in  the 
glass  package  field. 

In  almost  the  same  mail  as  the  one  bringing  us  the 
inquiry  regarding  the  possibilities  of  packing  canned 
vegetables  in  glass  came  an  inquiry  as  to  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  looking  more  closely  into  the  quick  freezing  of 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Some  canners  seem  to  think  w^e  will  soon  be  freezing 
our  i^as,  corn  and  tomatoes  instead  of  blanching  and 
canning  them.  No  doubt  we  will  see  more  and  more  of 
quick  freezing  as  the  years  pass.  This  method  of  pre¬ 
serving,  foods  has  its  advantages  without  doubt. 

If  you  think  that  all  canners  will  be  out  of  business 
in  a  few'  years,  remember  that  before  corn  was  canned 
it  was  dried.  The  founders  of  some  of  the  oldest  can¬ 
ning  companies  today  began  preserving  com  by  drying 
it.  Dried  corn  is  still  dried  and  sold  at  a  profit  today. 

No  doubt  when  frozen  com  has  attained  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  sale  at  retail  you  will  still  be  able  to  buy  dried 
com.  The  .same  arguments  hold  true  concerning  the 
freezing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  as  apply  to  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  them  in  glass. 

As  long  as  this  new  process  for  preserving  foods  is 
in  an  experimental  stage  it  is  apt  to  remain  in  a  high- 
priced  stage  in  comparison  to  better  known  and  devel¬ 
oped  ones.  Medium  priced  preserved  foods  for  home 
use  will  comprise  the  bulk  of  sales  for  the  home  table 
for  a  long  time. 

In  volume  lies  profit,  not  in  pioneering. 

In  addition  to  the  presumed  higher  cost  of  frozen 
foods  in  comparison  to  canned  foods,  we  must  consider 
the  training  needed  by  the  housewife  before  she  be¬ 
comes  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  handling  of  frozen 
foods  in  the  home  to  be  able  to  buy  and  serve  them  with 
the  positive  assurance  they  will  be  edible  and  palatable. 

More  necessary  than  the  information  the  housewdfe 
must  have  for  the  proper  handling  of  frozen  foods  from 
the  store  to  her  table  is  the  possession  of  proper  re¬ 
frigeration  equipment  in  her  home. 
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In  countless  homes  today  we  find  many  cans  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  served  weekly.  In  the  kitchen 
we  find  an  ice  box  used  only  during  the  warmest  weath¬ 
er.  As  soon  as  cooler  days  arrive  in  the  fall  we  see  win¬ 
dow  refrigerator  boxes  put  into  use. 

In  such  homes  you  will  not  find  food  kept  at  low 
enough  temperatures  to  make  safe  the  handling  of 
quick-frozen  foods. 

Let  a  housewife  buy  frozen  strawberries  but  once, 
use  part  of  them  for  a  fresh  strawberry  shortcake  and 
then  find  the  remainder  thawed  out  the  next  day,  and 
she  will  wonder  at  once  if  she  should  use  them. 

It’s  dollars  to  doughnuts  she  will  buy  canned  straw¬ 
berries  the  next  time  she  wants  to  serve  them  out  of 
season. 

Let’s  keep  close  watch  of  the  progress  being  made  in 
the  quick  freezing  of  foods  for  preserving  them,  but 
let’s  not  become  alarmed  about  the  matter.  The  canning 
business  has  been,  and  apparently  for  some  time  will 
be,  an  individual  business. 

The  small  canner  will  do  well  to  let  the  other  fellow 
experiment  first  in  the  quick  freezing  of  foods  for  pre¬ 
serving  them,  as  well  as  packing  them  in  glass. 

- ♦ - 

CANNED  OYSTERS  PACKED  IN  1929-30  SEASON 

ACCORDING  to  a  preliminary  survey  made  by  the 
/\  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  the  packe  of  canned 
^  ^oysters  in  the  United  States  during  the  1929-30 
season  amounted  to  447,316  standard  cases  of  No.  1 
5-ounce  cans,  valued  at  $2,206,417.  This  is  a  decrease 
of  14  per  cent  in  quantity  and  20  per  cent  in  value  as 
compared  with  the  pack  during  the  1928-29  season. 

The  pack  in  Mississippi  amounted  to  271,240  stand¬ 
ard  cases  and  increased  2  per  cent  over  the  previous 
season,  and  that  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  amounted  to 
44,917  cases,  which  is  an  increase  of  34  per  cent  over 
the  previous  season.  The  pack  in  Maryland  and  North 
Carolina  was  less  than  one-half  that  of  a  year  ago ;  that 
in  Georgia  and  Florida  v/as  less  than  one-third,  and 
none  were  packed  in  Alabama  during  the  past  season. 


What  a  sad  commentary  this  is  on  the  once  great  in¬ 
dustry  of  canning  oysters,  one  of  the  first  articles  of 
food  put  into  cans !  And  it  is  accepted,  even  by  oyster 
canners,  as  a  mere  matter  of  course;  one  of  those  in¬ 
evitable  things  which  time  produces.  We  don’t  believe 
it.  Some  day  good  canned  oysters  will  “come  back.” 

Recently  the  new'spapers  carried  this:  “A  new  way 
of  conserving  oysters — by  freezing!”  Maybe  this  will 
prove  the  salvation  of  the  oyster  business,  but  in  the 
Chesapeake  region,  the  home  of  the  oyster,  a  frozen 
oyster  is,  and  always  has  been,  looked  upon  with  dread. 
You  could  not  make  an  oysterman  eat  a  frozen  oyster. 
It  is  in  the  same  catalogue  as  a  dead  crab,  and  you  know 
that  crabs  must  be  alive  when  the  preparation  for  the 
table  is  begun.  The  old  ghost  of  ptomaine  poisoning 
caused  no  greater  fear  than  oysters  that  had  been  fro¬ 
zen,  as  crabs  that  were  dead. 

Here  is  the  oyster  freezing  news: 

Recent  developments  in  refrigeration  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
making  the  ovster  a  year-round  delicacy,  instead  of  being  edible 
only  in  the  eight  so-called  “R”  months,  it  was  stated  orally  bv  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  Lewis  Radcliffe, 
August  28.  This  new  refrigeration  will  increase  the  value  of  the 
oyster  as  an  export,  and  allow  the  United  States  to  compete  for 
world  trade  in  this  commodity,  he  said. 

If  properly  frozen,  the  extent  of  time  in  which  the  oyster  re¬ 
mains  edible  will  run  into  a  matter  of  years.  Mr.  Radcliffe  said,  as 
other  sea  foods- have  been  knowm  to  remain  edible  for  as  long  as 
27  months  w-ith  the  proper  refrigeration.  Among  these  discoveries 


in  refrigeration  are  the  process  of  rapid  freezing  and  the  new  show 
cases  that  are  for  use  in  retail  stores  and  are  capable  of  holding  a 
temperature  of  IS  degrees  F.,  he  said. 

The  rapid  development  of  carbon  dioxide  ice  as  a  refrigerant  has 
increased  the  marketing  of  perishable  foods  frozen  by  these  newer 
methods,  which  includes  fish,  meat,  poultry,  vegetables  and  fruits, 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  declared. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  pointed  out  that  the  ability  to  freeze  oysters  and 
hold  them  in  a  frozen  state  for  365  days  in  the  year  will  increase 
the  popularity  and  the  sale  of  the  oysters  throughout  the  country 
and  at  the  same  time  make  it  practicable  to  ship  them  to  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

When  this  making  of  the  oyster  a  year-round  commodity  is  ac¬ 
complished,  there  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  Radcliffe  pointed  out,  that  the 
oyster  fishermen  w-ill  select  only  the  fully  developed  oysters,  and 
will  not  use  any  that  are  not  fully  matured,  as  sometimes  is  done 
now  in  order  to  get  them  in  before  the  season  closed. 

The  oyster  industry  in  this  countr}’^  has  unlimited  possibilities, 

.  Mr.  Radclixe  said,  and  the  annual  yield  should  be  at  least  100,000,- 
000  bushels,  but  instead  of  increasing  up  to  this  time  the  production 
had  dropped  down  from  about  25.000,000  around  1900  to  approxi¬ 
mately  18,000,000  bushels.  This  has  been  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  from  four  to  six  months  of  the  year  oysters  are  not  eaten,  and 
if  it  becomes  a  year-round  commodity  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
yield  will  increase,  he  said. 

During  the  last  season,  however,  there  occurred  along  the  coast 
of  Connecticut  an  unusually  early  and  abundant  set  of  oysters 
which  exceeds  all  records  for  the  last  15  years,  Mr.  Radcliffe 
said.  This  is  attributed  to  the  abnormally  high  air  and  w-ater 
temperatures  and  the  very  apparent  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  water  as  a  result  of  the  decrease  in  trade-waste  pollution,  he 
explained.  ^ 

E.  H.  FARMER  DIES  SUDDENLY 

HE  sudden  death  of  Earl  H.  Farmer  occurred  at 
6  o’clock  the  morning  of  August  29th.  He  had 
been  in  apparent  good  health  and  spirits  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  spending  each  day  at  his  desk  dis¬ 
charging  his  usual  duties  as  assistant  sales  manager  of 
the  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company.  The  sad  news  came 
as  a  tremendous  shock  to  his  fellow-workers  and  to  the 
many  friends  he  made  during  his  long  association  with 
the  bottle  business. 

Entering  the  employ  of  the  Owens  Bottle  Company 
as  a  stenographer,  he  rose  through  his  own  efforts  to 
merit  the  position  of  assistant  general  sales  manager 
of  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company.  He  was  looked 
upon  as  a  strong  factor  in  that  organization,  his  con¬ 
sistent  efforts  contributing  in  a  very  important  way  to 
its  success.  Among  his  associates  he  was  highly  re¬ 
garded  as  an  absolutely  sincere,  straightforward,  able 
executive  and  a  loyal  friend.  A  permanent  memorial 
to  Earl  Farmer  is  enshrined  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
his  friends  and  business  associates. 

_ _ 

TENTATIVE  PROGRAM  OF  FALL  MEETING 
GLASS  CONTAINER  ASSOCIATION 
September  17,  18  and  19,  Hotel  Tray  more, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Wednesday,  September  17 
Morning,  Research  Committee,  Publicity  Committee ; 
afternoon.  Board  of  Directors’  Meetng. 

Thursday,  September  18 

Morning,  President’s  Address;  Assistant  Business 
Manager,  Director  of  Traffic,  Director  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  Statistics;  address.  Business  conditions.  After¬ 
noon,  Cap  and  Closure  Section  Meeting.  Evening, 
Banquet. 

Friday,  September  19 

Morning,  Report  of  Treasurer,  Rirector  of  Research, 
New  and  Increased  Dues,  Advertising  and  Publicity, 
Standardization  Committee,  Legislative  Committee, 
Membership  Committee;  address,  C.  R.  Stevenson, 
afternoon.  Board  of  Directors’  Meeting. 
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oirtistic 


Real  Arties  make  our  label  designs.  ArtiHic 
labels  that  ^and  out  on  the  shelves  please  the 
dealers  and  help  sales.  Let  us  show  you  what  we  mean  by  arti^ic  labels. 
“U.  S.”  Labels  speed  up  produ(5lion  because  they  work  right  on  auto^ 
matic  labelers.  brand  names 

It  is  unsafe  to  adopt  a  new  brand  without  first  making  a  thorough  investigation  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
name  is  already  in  use. 

We  maintain  at  our  Cincinnati  factory  a  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks  where  information  regarding  brand  names — 
both  registered  and  unregistered — may  be  had  without  charge. 

The  United  States  Printing  &  Lithograph  Ca 
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/t  PPARENTLY  they  are  getting  busy  on  the  require- 
r\  ments  ot  the  Mapes  Law,  under  which  standards 
for  canned  foods  must  be  made.  An  official  publi¬ 
cation  from  the  Office  of  Information,  U.  S  Department 
of  Agriculture,  just  issued,  says: 

“Government  grades  that  deal  with  quality  in  canned 
corn,  both  whole  grain  and  cream  style,  and  in  canned 
peas,  have  been  promulgated  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  following  tentative  use  over  a  period  of 
three  years. 

Grades  for  all  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  being 
developed  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of 
the  department  for  use  in  connection  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act,  and  will  be 
promulgated  by  the  department  as  rapidly  as  the  pre¬ 
liminary  work  is  completed. 

The  grades  for  canned  corn  and  canned  peas  are  the 
result  of  much  work  with  the  cannery,  wholesale  and 
retail  grocery  and  chain  store  trades,  as  well  as  with 
canned-food  brokers.  The  grades  have  been  tried  out 
extensively  in  commercial  fields.  In  the  last  three  years 
several  million  cases  of  canned  foods  have  been  graded 
under  them  and  stored  in  licensed  warehouses. 

The  grades  for  canned  peas  were  adopted  as  the  offi¬ 
cial  Wisconsin  State  grades  more  than  two  years  ago, 
and  it  is  expected  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  pack  of  peas,  which  will  approximate  nine  million 
cases  this  year,  will  be  graded  in  accordance  with  the 
grades. 

Bureau  officials  in  charge  of  canned-food  grading  re¬ 
port  helpful  support  from  the  canning  trade.  They  say 
the  National  Canners  Association  and  various  sectional 
associations  have  been  keenly  alive  to  the  need  for  offi¬ 
cial  grades.  The  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  em¬ 
bracing  the  canners  of  the  States  of  Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land  and  New  Jersey,  has  also  been  actively  identified 
with  the  movement  to  develop  official  grades.” 

The  following  is  being  left  with  some  tomato  canners 
by  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  criticism.  While  no  statement  has  been  made,  it  is 
presumed  that  this  may  be  intended  as  a  tentative 
standard  under  the  Mapes  Amendment. 

Canned  Tomatoes 

Canned  tomatoes  are  properly  processed,  clean, 
sound,  ripe  tomatoes,  and  the  proportions  of  liquor  to 
tomato  meat  does  not  exceed  that  normal  to  the  toma¬ 
toes  in  the  pack. 

The  drained  juice  from  clean,  sound,  ripe  tomatoes 
will  not  show  molds  in  more  than  12  per  cent  of  the 
microscopic  fields  examined,  nor  yeast  and  spores  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  30  per  1  60  cubic  millimeter,  nor  bacteria  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  30,000,000  per  cubic  centimeter,  when  examined 
by  the  microscopic  methods  of  analysis  of  the  A.O.A.C. 

The  finished  product  has  only  a  normal  tomato  flavor 
and  contains  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  solid,  firm 
pieces  of  tomato,  determined  by  draining  the  contents 
of  the  container  for  two  minutes  on  a  screen  containing 
eight  meshes  to  the  inch  (diameter  of  wire  0.028  inch), 
(b)  Tomatoes  in  No.  21/2  cans  and  smaller  shall  be 
drained  on  a  -screen  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  cans 


of  Standards 


of  larger  size  shall  be  drained  on  a  screen  12  inches  in 
diameter. 

Tomatoes  with  puree  for  trimmings  are  tomatoes 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  the  above  definition, 
except  that  they  contain  added  unconcentrated  or  con¬ 
centrated  cyclone  juice  prepared  from  the  juice  and 
trimmings  obtained  in  peeling  and  coring  clean,  sound, 
whole  or  parts  of  tomatoes. 

As  an  index  to  proper  fill  of  cans,  the  products  herein 
defined  shall  have  a  head  space,  that  is,  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  under  surface  of  the  cover  near  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  can  and  the  surface  of  the  contents,  of 
not  more  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  cans  smaller 
than  No.  5,  and  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  No.  5  or  larger  cans. 

b.  An  alternative  method  on  the  principles  of  the 
“spoon  test”  may  prove  more  practical,  (a)  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  definite  limits  establishing  what  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  reasonable  is  contemplated. 

Secretary  H.  T.  Burr,  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners’  As¬ 
sociation,  has  just  sent  out  the  flolowing  letter  under 
date  of  August  28,  1930: 

This  circular  letter  is  being  sent  out  in  answer 
to  numerous  requests  that  we  have  received  from 
State  Association  Secretaries,  National  Canners 
Association  Executives,  Section  Chairmen,  etc.,  as 
well  as  from  many  individual  canners. 

This  request  refers  to  the  matter  of  suggesting 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  proper  means  of 
arriving  at  definitions  for  the  various  canned  foods 
which  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  promulgate 
under  the  new  Sub-Standard  Label  Law  or  Mapes 
Bill. 

Past  history  has  indicated  the  fact  that  it  is 
very  difficult  and  impracticable  to  attempt  to  define 
any  kind  of  a  canned  food  standard  in  so  many 
words.  Such  a  definition  of  any  standard  would  be 
much  more  difficult  to  analyze  and  interpret  in  a 
legal  manner  under  the  new  Sub-Standard  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  A  worded  defini¬ 
tion  under  this  act  must  also  be  so  clearly  defined 
that  it  would  not  be  subject  to  legal  attack  or  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  regarding  its  interpretation 
and  meaning. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  standards  and  definitions 
together  with  scores  for  the  various  grade  classifi¬ 
cations  have  been  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  use  under  the  Warehouse  Act, 
and  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  same  identi¬ 
cal  definitions,  scores,  etc.,  have  been  officially 
adopted  by  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Markets, 
and,  further,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  stand¬ 
ards  and  definitions  have  been  in  use  both  by  the 
U.  S.  Warehouse  Division  and  the  Wisconsin  De¬ 
partment  of  Markets  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
years  past,  it  is,  therefore,  my  recommendation 
that  this  same  method  to  be  used  in  properly  defin¬ 
ing  the  minimum  standard  for  the  various  canned 
food  commodities  under  the  Mapes  Bill. 

At  present  the  grade  classification  based  upon 
the  use  of  the  score  card  is  as  follows:  Fancy  or 
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HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


AND  VINER  FEEDERS 


FOR  BETTER  PACKS  OF  PEAS  AT  GREATER  PROFITS 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KAWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Chain  Adjusters 


SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWING’S  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  i  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

Swing  Brothers  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 
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Landreth's  Garden  Seeds 

Before  you  place  your  future  order,  your  order  for  delivery 
after  the  1 930  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices  for  any 
variety,  in  any  quantity,  for  any  date  of  shipment,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  quote  you. 

If  there  are  any  spot  seeds  needed  throughout  this  Spring  and 
Summer,  please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Business  founded  146  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 
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Grade  A,  score  90  to  100  inclusive ;  Extra  Standard 
or  Grade  B,  score  75  to  89  inclusive;  Standard  or 
Grade  C,  score  60  to  74  inclusive.  A  score  of  60 
then  becomes  the  minimum  score  below  which  can¬ 
ned  foods  are  officially  classified  as  sub-standard 
quality.. 

I  might  suggest  a  combination  of  a  worded  defi¬ 
nition  together  with  authorization  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  for  the  final  interpretation  of 
the  grade  on  any  lot  of  merchandise  in  question  to 
be  arrived  at  by  the  use  of  this  score  and  card 
method. 

The  score  of  60  points  has  been  set  tentatively 
as  the  minimum  score  in  the  standard  class.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  the  correct  allowance  for  this 
minimum  class.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  cor¬ 
rect  allowance  for  this  minimum  score.  If  so,  it 
could  easily  be  moved  upward  or  downward  to  such 
an  allowance  as  expert  opinion  agrees  is  advisable. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  meth¬ 
od  of  determination  of  grade  would  simplify  the 
entire  procedure  in  case  of  legal  dispute.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  would  be  simply  to  submit  a  representative 
sample  of  the  merchandise  in  question  to  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  licensed  graders  or  inspectors,  who  in  turn 
would  apply  the  score  card  method  to  the  sample 
and  agree,  as  a  result  of  this  method,  whether  the 
lot  in  question  was  sub-standard  grade  or  not. 

In  case  the  present  definitions  and  score  cards 
are  not  agreeable  to  all  parties  concerned,  the  point 
allowances  and  various  factors  could  easily  be 
changed.  During  the  past  three  years,  since  the 
adoption  of  this  method  of  grading  canned  foods 
here  in  Wisconsin,  samples  representing  approxi¬ 
mately  12,000,000  cases  of  canned  foods  have  been 
scored  and  graded  by  the  Licensed  Grading  Com¬ 
mittee  with  very  little  criticism  and  with  a  very 
high  degree  of  uniformity  and  accuracy. 

This  fact  in  itself,  to  me,  should  be  the  best  and 
soundest  argument  in  favor  of  this  method  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  a  decision  under  the  Mapes  Bill  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  sub-standard  grade. 

I  am  afraid  that  any  definition  made  up  of  so 
many  words  without  being  fortified  by  this  scoring 
procedure  will  lead  to  many  legal  entanglements 
and  be  subject  to  a  wide  variation  as  to  its  inter¬ 
pretation. 

- * - 

COME  IN.  YOU’RE  WELCOME 

May  I  extend  to  all  of  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  visit 
the  Secretary’s  office  whenever  you  are  in  Chicago.  The 
telephone  number  is  State  5056,  and  we  hope  that  you 
will  use  it  whenever  occasion  presents  itself. 

The  1931  convention  matters  are  keeping  us  busy 
these  days.  The  room  assigments  at  the  Stevens  will 
be  mailed  to  you  soon.  John  Hanna  is  giving  his  at¬ 
tention  to  exhibit  spaces,  and  has  the  situation  well  in 
hand. 

The  Secretary’s  office  is  for  your  use  in  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Supplies  Association  matters.  Let  us  help 
you  whenever  the  occasion  may  require.  If  any  of  you 
expect  to  pass  through  Chicago  and  desire  Pullman  or 
hotel  reservations  made,  drop  us  a  line  or  send  us  a 
wire.  We  will  see  that  the  reservations  are  made  for 
you  and  held  until  you  desire  to  pick  them  up.  Favor 
us  by  making  use  of  our  office  facilities. 

S.  G.  GORSLINE,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association. 


HOW  AND  TO  WHOM  DO  MANUFACTURERS  SELL 
THEIR  GOODS? 

Responses  to  “Distribution  of  Sales”  Inquiry  in  Census 
of  Distribution  Questionnaire  Will  Answer 
These  Questions 
By  Dr.  Robert  J.  McFall, 

Chief  Statistican  for  Distribution. 

OW  manufacturers  sell  their  goods  and  to  what 
extent  they  are  engaged  in  wholesale  and  retail 
merchandising  activities  will  be  shown  for  the 
first  time  by  the  current  Census  of  Distribution. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  information  and  to  make  the 
Distribution  Census  a  complete  and  accurate  survey  of 
the  merchandising  field,  a  “Distribution  of  Sales”  in¬ 
quiry  was  inserted  in  the  Census  of  Manufactures 
questionnaire,  which  lists  six  types  of  channels  through 
which  products  might  be  sold. 

As  a  result,  when  the  census  is  completed,  compre¬ 
hensive  information  will  be  available  showing  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which,  and  the  type  of  channel  through  which, 
the  manufacturers  of  each  of  the  240  Census  classifi¬ 
cations  of  industries  in  the  country  are  selling  their 
products. 

The  statistics  will  show  to  what  extent  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  performing  the  functions  of  wholesalers  and 
retailers  through  direct  selling  to  the  consumer,  or 
through  their  owned  or  controlled  wholesale  or  retail 
establishments ;  also  the  extent  to  which  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  different  size  in  different  localities  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  industries  are  utilizing  manufacturers’  agents, 
selling  agents,  brokers  and  commission  houses.  All 
this  information  will  be  available  geographically  as 
well  as  industrially  and  by  size  of  establishment. 

Of  course,  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  these 
data  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  care  and  pains  taken 
by  the  manufacturers  in  answering  the  “Sales  Distri¬ 
bution”  question.  The  Census  Bureau  is  doing  its  ut¬ 
most  in  the  endeavor  by  following  up  and  checking  each 
report  minutely,  and  in  many  cases  asking  for  another 
and  often  more  complete  answer  on  a  special  inquiry. 
The  Sales  Distribution  inquiry  asks  the  manufacturer 
to  report  his  products  which  were  sold  during  1929  in 
any  of  the  following  ways  or  means : 

“Sales  invoiced  to  wholesale  establishments  of  all 
kinds  not  owned  or  controlled  by  or  affiliated  with  this 
plant.”  This,  of  course,  has  reference  to  the  indepen¬ 
dent  wholesaler. 

“Sales  invoiced  to  branch  or  other  wholesale  estab¬ 
lishments  owned,  or  controlled,  or  affiliated  with  this 
plant.”  Sales  included  in  this  classification  are  those 
of  a  manufacturing  establishment  which  sells  to  its 
own  wholesale  selling  organization,  such  organization 
actually  taking  title  to  the  commodity  and  not  merely 
acting  as  a  medium  through  which  the  sale  is  made 
and  receiving  a  commission  for  the  sales  service. 

“Sales  invoiced  to  retail  establishments  not  owned  or 
controlled  by  or  affiliated  with  this  plant that  is,  sales 
to  chain,  group,  or  single  retail  establishments  which 
buy  at  wholesale  prices  direct  from  the  factory  and  sell 
the  products  at  retail  prices. 

“Sales  invoiced  to  branch  or  other  retail  establish¬ 
ments  owned  or  controlled  or  affiliated  with  this 
plant;”  that  is,  retail  stores  either  local  or  in  different 
localities  which  are  connected  with  the  particular  fac¬ 
tory. 

“Sales  to  industrial  and  other  large  consumers  who 
buy  at  wholesale.”  This  query  has  proved  confusing  in 
many  instances.  It  is  intended  to  cover  those  sales  of 
products  which  were  bought  by  another  manufacturer 
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as  a  raw  material  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  an¬ 
other  article  or  used  as  a  supply  or  equipment  and  not 
re-sold.  It  also  covers  those  sales  to  large  concerns  "with 
consumption  sufficient  to  warrant  them  buying  at 
wholesale  prices,  but  which  products  so  purchased  are 
not  re-sold.  This  includes  sales  to  large  building  con¬ 
tractors  who  buy  products  at  wholesale  to  be  used  as  a 
material  in  their  particular  business  as  well  as  whole¬ 
sale  purchases  by  institutions  of  various  kinds,  munici¬ 
palities,  etc.,  for  consumption, 

“Sales  direct  to  home  consumers  (through  field 
agents  or  otherwise).”  This  query  is  intended  to  cover 
those  sales  made  to  the  ultimate  consumer  who  buys  the 
product  in  retail  quantities  at  retail  prices  for  his 
own  use  and  consumption  and  does  not  purchase  the 
products  with  the  intention  of  re-selling  them. 

Many  manufacturers  sell  their  goods  through  selling 
agencies.  Sales  made  in  this  way  are  reported  under 
the  query;  “Volume  of  above  sales  made  through  man¬ 
ufacturers’  agents,  selling  agents,  brokers  and  commis¬ 
sion  houses.” 

The  function  of  these  agencies,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Bureau  for  Census  purposes,  is  that  of  merely  selling 
the  commodity  for  the  manufacturer  on  a  commission 
basis.  They  do  not  purchase  the  goods  and  resell  them, 
but  act  only  as  agents  for  the  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishment. 

These  agencies  are  usually  not  connected  financially 
with  the  factory  whose  products  they  market.  They  sell 
for  the  factory  at  wholesale  prices.  In  some  instances, 
manufacturers’  agents,  selling  agents,  brokers  and 
commission  houses  actually  purchase  the  goods,  per¬ 
forming  the  functions  of  a  wholesaler.  In  such  cases, 
the  sales  are  classified  as  having  been  made  to  “whole¬ 
sale  establishments  of  all  kinds,  not  owned  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  or  affiliated  with  this  plant.” 

The  results  of  this  “Sales  Distribution”  inquiry  thus 
far  have  been  most  gratifying  and  illuminating,  and 
the  final  compilations  are  confidently  expected  to  reveal 
beneficial  information  on  the  trend  in  the  distribution 
as  well  as  furnish  comprehensive  data  on  wholesale  and 
retail  merchandising  activities  of  manufacturers. 

- * - 

SALVADOR  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  AMERICAN 
FOODSTUFFS 

The  Central  American  Republic  of  Salvador  spends 
each  year  approximately  $2,500,000  for  imported 
foodstuffs,  about  70  per  cent  of  which  come  from 
the  United  States.  At  the  present  time,  as  in  many 
other  countries,  economic  conditions  in  Salvador,  due 
to  the  decline  of  coffee  prices,  are  unsatisfactory.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  a  good  time  for  American  firms  contem¬ 
plating  future  extension  of  their  business  in  Central 
America  to  study  the  market,  estimate  the  potential 
demand  for  their  products  and  arrange  for  sale  repre¬ 
sentation. 

A  study  of  Salvador  as  a  market  for  imported  food¬ 
stuffs  recently  made  by  Trade  Commissioner  H.  P,  Mc¬ 
Gowan  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  as  a  trade  bulletin. 

The  bulletin  briefly  reviews  the  economic  situation 
in  the  republic  and  then  discusses  specific  food  prod¬ 
ucts. 

This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  reports  being  prepared 
by  Mr.  McGowan,  the  two  previously  issued  being  con¬ 
cerned  with  Colombia  and  (Guatemala.  A  fourth  on  Hon¬ 
duras  is  now  being  prepared. 


Copies  obtainable  at  any  branch  office  of  this  Bureau 
(see  list  on  reverse  side)  or  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

- * - 

SINGAPORE  CANNERIES  IMPROVED 

The  more  newly  erected  pineapple  canneries  in  the 
Straits  Settlements  are  great  improvements  on 
the  older  ones,  according  to  a  report  dated  June  26 
from  Carl  H.  Boehringer,  Assistant  Trade  Commis¬ 
sioner  at  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements,  based  upon 
the  1929  report  of  the  Malayan  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  regard  to  a  factory 
in  Johore  that  commenced  operations  in  June,  where 
the  machinery  and  methods  of  working  are  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  those  generally  in  vogue  in  this  country,  clean¬ 
liness  throughout  the  preparation  of  the  preserved  ar¬ 
ticle  having  received  special  attention. 

Consideration  is  being  given  to  the  possibility  of  the 
economic  growing  of  pineapples  as  a  permanent  crop, 
and  proposals  for  preliminary  experiments  have  been 
put  forward  by  the  Malayan  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  consideration  of  governments  concerned. 

Attention  continued  to  be  devoted  to  the  possibility 
of  extending  the  market  for  Malayan  pineapples  by 
suitable  displays  at  exhibitions  and  trade  fairs,  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  Malayan  Information  Agency  acting  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Empire  Marketing  Board.  There  is 
evidence  to  show  that  these  efforts  are  meeting  with 
the  success  which  was  hoped  for. 

- * - 

SUNNY-SIDE-UP  STIMULATES  SALES 
By  the  American  Housewife’s  Bureau,  51  W.  45th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

WOMEN  like  to  hear  good  news — anything  from 
a  boat  trip  to  Florida  to  a  bargain  in  fool.  Stock 
market  crashes  and  droughts  provide  particu¬ 
larly  dull  -and  depressing  conversations,  and  yet  it  is  an 
economic  peculiarity  that  when  the  most  people  are 
talking  about  bad  times  they  are  mostly  over.  Now  is 
the  time  not  only  to  talk  optimism,  but  to  be  optimistic. 

The  store  manager  who  will  get  most  of  the  house¬ 
wife’s  business  during  the  coming  months  is  the  one 
who  talks  least  about  hard  times  and  features  the 
.  sunny  side,  the  constructive  things  which  can  be  done 
to  increase  the  budget.  The  housewife,  just  now,  is 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  getting  the  most  value 
for  the  dollar  spent. 

Here  is  a  good  “silver-lining”  idea  for  sales  getting: 
Feature  a  display  of  inexpensive  canned  foods  and  other 
foods  not  affected  by  the  drought  situation.  Canning 
publications  predict  that  with  the  resumption  of  indus¬ 
try  there  will  no  doubt  be  a  very  heavy  movement  of 
the  sensibly  priced  items  in  canned  foods,  for  packers 
of  good  wholesome  standard  and  extra  standard  foods 
must  expect  unusual  sales  if  prices  are  popularized.” 

You  might  include  such  items  as  the  various  kinds  of 
canned  milk  to  offset  the  rise  in  price  of  whole  fresh 
milk ;  canned  beans  will  be  in  demand  since  the  price  of 
fresh  beans  has  soared,  and  canned  corn  will  also  be  in 
demand,  which  may  be  bought  in  tiny  green  form,  me¬ 
dium  green,  green  and  white,  or  fresh  white.  Corn 
should  include  white  and  golden  bantam  in  cream  style, 
whole  kernels  of  corn  and  the  various  brands  of  succo¬ 
tash. 
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Call  attention,  also,  to  the  many  delicious  canned 
fruits  and  berries  on  the  market.  Many  women  who 
were  unable  to  do  home  preserving  on  account  of  high 
))rices  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  delighted 
to  find  so  many  delicious  jellies,  jams  and  preserves 
ready  prepared  at  reasonable  prices.  A  tempting  array 
of  cans  and  jars  of  apple  butter,  cherries,  red,  white 
and  black;  figs,  fruits  for  salad,  grapes,  prunes  and 
raspberries,  both  black  and  red,  will  be  interesting  to 
women  who  have  spent  long  hours  during  other  years 
preserving  fruits.  No  doubt  you  will  get  repeat  orders 
next  season  from  women  who  discover  this  year  how 
delicious  are  canned  fruit  preserves. 


CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

What’s  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.  New  firms, 
changes,  etc. 


Fire  Destroys  Cannery — Fire  early  Tuesday,  August 
26th,  leveled  the  Great  Lakes  Canning  Company  plant 
in  South  Superior,  Wis.,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $100,000.  The  building,  a  frame  structure,  was 
completely  destroyed  despite  efforts  of  the  entire  city 
fire  department  to  quench  the  blaze. 

May  Can  Turtle  Soup — C.  L.  Waterhouse,  Romayor, 
Texas,  is  considering  the  establishment  of  a  cannery 
to  pack  turtle  soup. 

Salmon  Boats  Return — Most  of  the  salmon  packing 
vessels  operating  out  of  San  Francisco  have  returned 
from  Alaskan  waters,  and  all  will  be  back  in  port  by 
the  middle  of  September.  The  run  of  salmon  proved 
quite  satisfactory  this  year,  but  the  season  was  cur¬ 
tailed,  owing  to  the  appearance  of  many  additional 
fishing  vessels,  and  a  light  pack  resulted. 

Fishermen  Organize — Fishermen  of  Bristol  Bay, 
Alaska,  under  the  name  of  Associated  Fishermen  of 
Alaska,  have  formed  a  co-operative  association  and 
plan  to  pack  their  own  catch  next  year.  The  new  con¬ 
cern  intends  to  operate  the  floating  cannery  Santa 
Flavia. 

Promoted — Kenneth  Hess,  formerly  associated  with 
the  Western  States  Grocery  Company,  at  Honolulu, 
T.  H.,  has  been  made  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
office,  and  W.  L.  Harrison,  formerly  manager  here,  has 
gone  with  the  Safeway  Stores  as  vice-president. 

In  Hawaii — H.  E.  MacConnaughey,  vice-president  of 
the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  and  sales  man¬ 
ager  in  charge  of  the  San  Francisco  office,  is  making  a 
visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  He  is  expected  back  early 
in  September,  and  will  leave  shortly  afterward  on  an 
extended  Eastern  business  trip.  James  D.  Dole,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  firm,  is  also  expected  at  San  Francisco  early 
in  September. 

Will  Visit  Agricultural  Stations — Dr.  Royal  N.  Chap¬ 
man,  director  of  the  experimental  station  of  the  Asso- 
ciat  ion  of  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Canners,  Honolulu,  T.  H., 
is  a  visitor  at  San  Francisco,  and  will  leave  at  once  on 
a  tour  of  agricultural  experimental  stations  on  the 
mainland. 

Resigns — Grover  J.  Hurt  has  resigned  as  president 
of  the  Salinas  Valley  Canning  Company,  Salinas,  Cal., 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  John  P.  Mayenberg. 

Southern  Visitor — ^The  Lang  &  Stroh  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  recently  had  a  visit  from  S.  D.  Jastremski,  sales 
manager  of  the  Pelican  Lake  Oyster  and  Packing  Co., 
Houma,  La.,  who  is  making  a  tour  of  the  Cnited  States. 


FEDERAL  STANDARDS  NOW  GENERALLY  USED 
IN  MARKETING  FARM  PRODUCTS 

Federal  standards  for  more  than  fifty  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  are  now  generally  used  in  mar¬ 
keting  farm  crops.  Nils  A.  Olsen,  chief  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  said  in  addressing  the  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  Agricultural  Economists  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

“In  many  cases  these  standards,”  Mr.  Olsen  said, 
“have  been  adopted  as  official  by  states,  produce  ex¬ 
changes  and  associations.  Their  adoption  has  even 
been  extended  abroad.  Under  a  special  agreement, 
reached  in  1923,  with  the  European  Cotton  Exchanges, 
the  grade  standards  for  cotton  were  issued  on  univer¬ 
sal  standards.  The  standards  for  grain  and  other  com¬ 
modities  are  also  receiving  recognition.” 

Illustrating  the  increasing  use  of  Federal  standards, 
Mr.  Olsen  declared  that  whereas  a  total  of  1,339,173 
carlots  of  grain  were  inspected  by  the  Government  au¬ 
thorities  in  1918-19,  ten  years  later  the  inspections  had 
amounted  to  1,916,940  carloads,  an  increase  of  43  per 
cent.  In  1918  inspections  of  fruits  and  vegetables  num¬ 
bered  slightly  more  than  6,000  carloads ;  by  the  current 
year  they  had  amounted  to  more  than  288,000,  or  bet¬ 
ter  than  25  per  cent  of  the  carlot  movement.  The  use 
of  standards  has  expanded  markedly  at  shipping  points, 
he  said,  accounting  for  over  94  per  cent  of  all  inspec* 
tions  during  the  current  year. 

Discussing  improvements  in  the  technic  of  formulat¬ 
ing  standards,  Mr.  Olsen  said  that  “where  previously 
it  was  necessary  to  describe  in  general  terms  a  factor 
of  quality,  it  has  now  become  possible  to  give  that  fac¬ 
tor  specific  value  in  the  standards.  For  example,  three 
of  the  factors  of  quality  in  grain — moisture  content, 
test  weight  and  cleanliness — lend  themselves  to  deter¬ 
mination  by  chemical  and  mechanical  tests. 

“A  new  service  for  determining  the  moisture  content 
of  grain,  based  on  the  principle  of  measuring  the  re¬ 
sistance  to  an  electric  current  passed  through  the 
grain,  is  in  process  of  development  and  promises  to 
replace  the  old  commercial  method.  The  new  method 
requires  only  thirty  seconds,  as  compared  with  forty 
minutes  under  the  old  method. 

“The  saccharimeter  is  used  successfully  in  deter¬ 
mining  sugar  content  and  the  maturity  of  grapes.  The 
penetrometer  is  used  in  measuring  the  consistency  of 
such  products  as  cream  style  corn  and  pumpkin.  The 
maturity  and  ripeness  of  canned  peas  is  now  measured 
with  a  specific  gravity  test.  An  improved  cotton  fiber 
sorting  machine  developed  in  our  cotton  laboratory  en¬ 
ables  us  to  measure  the  uniformity  of  fiber  lengths 
with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.” 

Mr.  Olsen  announced  that  “this  year  57  canners  in 
10  states  have  indicated  their  intention  of  contracting 
with  their  growers  for  the  1930  crop  on  the  basis  of 
Federal  grades.”  He  said  that  “standards  for  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  fast  becoming  an  indispen¬ 
sable  factor  in  the  financing  of  the  canning  industry, 
and  more  recently  the  demand  has  materially  broad¬ 
ened  to  cover  their  use  in  the  buying  and  selling  of 
canned  foods.” 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  he  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  hut  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE— 1  -  450  gallon,  2  -  200  gallon  Pfaudler 
Glass  Lined  Storage  Tanks;  20  new  Glass  Lined 
Tanks,  10  gallon  to  200  gallon;  1  World  and  one 
Ermold  Labeler,  motor  driven;  20  Copper  Mixing 
Kettles,  70  gallons  each,  belt  driven  Agitators,  large 
bottom  outlets;  1  -  U.  S.  72  Spout  Bottle  Washer;  1  - 
Motor  Driven  Vacuum  Bottle  Filler;  16  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  15  to  500  gallon;  20  Aluminum 
Steam  Jacketed  Kettles,  30  to  100  gallon;  1  Alsop 
Portable  Filters,  motor  driven. 

Address  Box  A-1769  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 


For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— Oyster  Shucking  plant,  in  big 
oyster  section,  atBushwood,  St.  Marys  County,  Md., 
at  mouth  of  Wicomico  River  where  16000  bu.  of 
oyster  shells  were  planted.  On  River  and  State 
Road.  Apply 

Geo.  Renehan,  818  Fidelity  Bldg., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Help  Wanted 


W  ANTED  -  Experienced  man  for  labeling  on  Knapp  or  Burt 
Machines  at  our  factory  in  Dover,  Delaware. 

Write  F.  Romeo  &  Co.,  Inc.,  374  Washington  St., 
New  York  City. 


WANTED  -  A  high  grade  Catsup  and  Soup  Cook,  state  salary  and 
experience. 

Address  Box  1764  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Grapefruit  Superintendent  for  plant  in  Texas. 
State  age,  experience,  references,  small  photo,  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1768  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Superintendent  packing  a 
line  of  mostly  all  fruits  and  vegetables.  Have  about  20  years 
experience  in  canning.  Am  also  a  machinist  and  can  superintend 
building  and  fitting  out  complete  canning  factory. 

Address  Box  B-1757  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Pork  and  Bean  or  Catsup  Packer; 
can  install  machinery  for  same.  I  have  an  up-to-date  recipe  for 
both  Bean  Sauce  and  Catsup. 

Address  Box  B-1770  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Sth  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


A  Saving  in  Cost 

Amounting  to 

$6,744,909.47 

has  been  returned  to  Canners  who  have 
been  carrying  their  fire  insurance  with 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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The  Morral  Corn  Husking  Machine 

Eithmr  Singlm  or  Double 

The  Fastest  of  All  Combined  Butting 
And  Husking  Machines. 

Guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of 
180  ears  per  minute. 

The  half  tone  cut  shows  the  Morral  Double  Husker  with  the 
corn  delivery  at  the  front  end  or  the  feed  end  of  the  husker. 
We  also  build  this  husker  with  conveyor  to  deliver  the  corn 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  husker,  so  the  Morral  Husker 
can  be  operated  with  the  feeding  and  conveying  system 
used  in  any  canning  factory  without  changing  the  system. 

The  Morral  Double  Husker  does  not  require  very  much 
floor  space  and  can  be  operated  in  the  space  required  for 
other  double  buskers. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  prices,  list  of  users  and  other 
information. 


MannfactnrerB 
Corn  Enskingf  Machines 
Com  Cnttinr  Machines 
For  Maine  Style  Corn 
Whole  Grain  Com  Cutters 
Z,ahelingr  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


Morral  Brothers 


Morral,  Ohio 


BBOWE  BOGGS  FOUBDBT  ft 
MACHIBB  CO.,  Zitd. 
BCamilton,  Out.,  Canada 
Sole  Asrents  for  Canada 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

“A  Gimplete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insuranc^e  against  loss 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baliittufre,  Md. 


AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Band” 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound— and 
be  safe. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


THE  1930  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  list  of  the  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  hy  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  21st  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given. 

Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at 
$2.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers, 
brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men,  salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the 
canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  early 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personal  Checks  Accepted 
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STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

Analytic  of: 


Tomato  Catsup 

Tomato  Paste 

Tomato  Pulp 


■  Can  prices 

1930  season 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices.  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $14.85  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.67  per  M. 

No.  2i  size .  .  .  26.06  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 28.14  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.21  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINtNS  or  TIN  flATK  >  BLACK  IRON  >  CAlVAN|/tO  (RUN  •  II6AI 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


CANNED  FOODS  STDRAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BALTIMORE 

CANNED  FOODS  EXCHANGE 

YEAR  1930-1931 

OFFICERS 

President, 

Harry  Imwold 

Vice-President, 

William  E.  Lamble 

T  reasurer. 

r.eander  Langrall 

Secretary, 

Hampton  Steele 

COMMITTEES 

Executive . 

car  T.  Sewall,  O.  J.  Schenkel, 

J.  O.  Langrall,  W.  E.  Lamble, 

R.  E.  Roberts,  Harry  Imwold. 

Arbitration . 

ton  Steele,  C.  .T.  Schenkel,  D. 

H.  Stevenson,  Herbert  C.  Rob¬ 
erts. 

Commerce . 

Howard  E.  Jones,  Jos.  J. 

Aidt,  R.  H.  Cooper. 

Legislation,  . 

hert  T.  Myers,  Geo.  T.  Phil¬ 
lips,  Robert  D.  Schenkel,  Thos. 

L.  North,  E.  V.  Stockham,  Jos. 

W.  Shriver,  Charles  G.  Sum¬ 
mers,  .Tr. 

Claims . . 

Eugene  Thomas,  C.  B.  Torsch, 

H.  H.  Mahool,  Christopher 
Orecht. 

Brokers . 

Herbert  C.  Roberts,  J.  A.  Kil¬ 
lian,  Henry  Fleming,  M.  Ray¬ 
mond  Roberts,  Herbert  Hamp¬ 
ton. 

Silver,  Jos.  N.  Shriver,  E.  E. 
T.angrall,  A.  W.  Feeser,  E.  V. 
Stockham. 

Agriculture,  . 

Hospitality . 

man  Gamse,  John  May,  Robert 

A.  Rouse,  .Tas.  F.  Cole,  H.  W. 
Krebs,  Carl  Cooling,  Richard 
Dorsey,  John  R.  Langston, 
Henry  Doeller,  Jr.,  E.  Everett 
Gibbs. 

Counsel . 

Chemist . 

Publicity . 

mers,  Jr. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Pricee  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fierures  corrected  by  these  Brokers;  fThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ’Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

P^ed,  No.  2% . 

Larre,  No.  2% . - . 

Peeled.  No.  2)4 . . 

Medium,  No.  2)5 . - . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2)5 . 

Medium,  No.  2)5 . 

Small,  No.  2^5 . - . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 60 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . •••• 

In  Sauce.  18  . . 

No.  1  . 60 

No.  2)5  .  Vor 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  .95 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.16 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  B.OO 

LIMA  BEANS* 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.15 

No.  10  .  11.26 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.65 

No.  10  .  9.25 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1.16 

No.  10  .  7.26 

No.  2.  Fresh  White .  1.16 

No.  10  .  6.60 

Soaked,  No.  2 .  1.06 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1-76 

8-16,  No.  2 . 

16-20,  No.  3 .  l.BO 

Cut,  No.  2 .  1.00 

Cut.  No.  10 .  4.00 

Whole,  No.  10 .  4.26 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.25 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 90 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  4.00 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 00 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.00 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy  No.  2.... . 


N.Y. 


S.20 

3.26 

2.70 

2.66 

8.00 

8.00 

3.40 

2.90 


.65 


Standard,  No.  10.. 

HOMINY* 


MIXED  VEGETABLES* 
Standard,  No.  2 . 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 


1.60 

4.76 


.90 

6.00 


1.16 


1.10 

Out 


1.45 

9.00 


1.85 


1.06 

6.00 


No.  10  . . 

PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  la . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  8  Fancy  Alaskas,  28 . . 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . . . 

No.  6  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.10 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  28 .  1.05 

No.  5  Std.  Sweets,  2s . . . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas.  10s .  6.76 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s .  6.60 

No.  4  Early  June,  is . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2)5 . .  1.00 

No.  3  .  1.26 

No.  10  . 2.76 


CANNEID  VEGETABLES - Continued 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Balto.  N.Y. 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.05 

No.  2V.  .  1.10  . 

No.  3 .  1.16 

No.  10  . .' .  3.75 


SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2)5  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Lima.s, 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas. 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 


SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.. 

No.  215  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


4.00 


.90 


.90 

1.20  . 

1.30  1.40 

4.00  4.00 


1.40 

l.:!5 


1.15  . 

1.45  tl.6.’> 

1.55  tl.70 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . .-. . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock.. 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


1.00 

1.00 

1.60 

1.45 

6.00 

4.75 

.66 


.0^72 

.85 

.8214 

1.37)4 

.87)4 

1.25 

1..50 

4.00 

3.86 

4.40 

.66 

.60 

4.25 

4.60 

.60 

.62)5 

4.00 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . „...._ . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . . . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  8.76 

Pa.,  No.  3 .  1.60 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.60 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2)5 .  1.80 

Choice,  No.  2)5 .  2.26 

Fancy,  No.  2)5 . 


1.60 

BLACKBERRIES* 

1.46 

1.05 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

1.35 

No.  3  . 

1.10 

3.26 

1.20 

3.75 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

.96 

4.60 

1.06 

— 

No.  10  . 

1.16 

CHERRIES* 

6.00 

6.60 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2. . . 

1.25 

1.45 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  2)5 . 

Fancy,  No.  2)5 . 


7.30 

1.76 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


GRAPE  FRUIT  JUICE* 


PEACHES* 


1.26 


Fancy,  No.  2)5,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Ydlow,  No. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8 . 

Pies,  Unpeelad,  No.  8 — . 
Peeled,  No.  10 . 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEARS* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.10 

No.  3  . 1.60 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.25 

No.  3  . 1.75 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2)5...  2.40 

Choice  .  3.50 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2)5 .  2.50 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2)5 .  2.35 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico.  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  !....„ . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . ;.... 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2)5 .  4.00  3.66 

No.  10s  . . .  14.76  12.76 


2.15 

2.50 

2.75 

9.00 


2.90 

2.60 

2.50 

2.25 

2.00 

8.60 

13.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  . 1.00 

16  oz .  1.26 

17  oz.  .  1.26 

19  oz .  1.46 

LOBSTER* 

Flats.  1-Ib.  cases,  4  doz..,... 


4.25 

)5-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

)4-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

4.06 

2.20 

4.76 

OYSTERS* 

.  1.25 

1.30 

1.40 

.  1 .25 

_  2.50 

1.90 

.  2.70 

2.80 

2.25 

. .  2.50 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.  3.60 

3.25 

Flat,  No.  )5., 
Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  Na  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1^., 


Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

1.16 

1.15 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . 

4.86 

2.26 

Flat,  No.  )5 . 

2.86 

12.00 

9.26 

Chums,  Tall  . . . 

1.00 

1.10 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

2.16 

1.40 

1.60 

SHRIMP* 

1.76 

1.86 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

1.65 

1.65 

. . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

1.80 

1.65 

9.75 

14.00 

3.10 

3.26 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

8.5U 

)4  Oil,  Keyless  . 

t3.60 

)4  Oil,  Decorated  . 

*4.76 

)4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

)4  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

t3.60 

6'.26 

)4  Oil,  Carton . 

*4.60 

44  Mustard,  Keyless . 

*3.10 

California,  Oval,  No.  1 . 

*3.15 

1.16 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

6.00 

White.  )4s  . 

White,  )58  . 

14.00 

9.60 

1.86 

2.00 

White,  Is  . . . 

17.60 

2.20 

2.16 

Blue  Fin,  )58 . 

7.60 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 

14.60 

1.60 

1.80 

Striped,  )5s  . 

6.76 

Striped,  Is  . 

12.00 

1.20 

Yellow,  )58  . 

7.60 

6.()0 

6.76 

Yellow,  Is  . . — .. — .... 

14.00 
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Apply  this  test 

to  every  canned  food  label  you  stock  ! 

When  you  order  canned  foods  into  your  warehouse,  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  how  fast  you  can  sell  them  out  again. 

Quick  sales  mean  lower  overhead,  faster- working  capital  — 
better  turnover  —  things  absolutely  essential  to  successful  busi¬ 
ness. 

Salability,  therefore,  is  the  first  test  of  any  canned  food  label  — 
a  test  which  DEL  MONTE,  above  any  other  canned  fruit  or  vege¬ 
table  brand,  can  meet  !  _ 

Back  of  this  label  is  a  uniform  high  quality  —  the  world’s 
largest  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  producing  organization  —  and 
strong,  year-round  advertising. 

These  three  factors  combined  give  DEL  MONTE  a  tremend¬ 
ous  call  with  housewives  the  country  over.  They  make  DEL 
MONTE  the  logical  brand  to  bring  you  quicker,  largei  sales. 

With  an  equal  amount  of  selling  effort,  DEL  MONTE  can  go 
way  beyond  any  other  brand  in  increasing  your  canned  food 
volume. 


SANNED  fruits 
)^egetables  f 
Other  foods 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Over  a  hundred  delicious  vaneties 


Labeling  and  Sauce  -  A  1 

For  years 

ERMOLD 

LABELERS 

have  labeled  A  1  sauce,  internationally  known  for 
its  excellence.  Pick  up  a  bottle  anywhere  -  inspect 
the  quality  of  the  labeling  finish.  A  Quality  pro¬ 
duct  .should  have  a  quality  finish.  Has  yours? 

Ermolds  give  the  peak  of  operating  efficiency  at  a 
surprisingly  low  cost  of  upkeep. 

Edward  Ermold  Co. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 
Hudson,  Gansevoort  and  Thirteenth  Sts. 
NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES— And  Agencies  Throughout  the  World 


SI 


THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  SEPTEMBER  8,  1930 


Crop  Conditions  as  Reviewed  by  Another — The  Packs 
Will  Be  Made  from  the  Crops  Now  in  Sight — Too 
Late  for  “Ideal”  Weather  to  Help — Prices  Must  Ad¬ 
vance — Some  Quotations  Back  in  Print — Helping  the 
Needy. 

C^ROP  CONDITIONS— The  year  of  1930  will  be  re- 
j  ferred  to  for  generations  as  the  fatal  crop  year. 
And  this  despite  the  belittlement  of  Secretary 
Hyde  and  Chairman  Legge,  and  of  the  general  reports’ 
of  the  Government.  Here  is  how  the  National  Canners 
Association  Bulletin  viewed  conditions  about  the  first 
of  September: 

“In  the  more  droughty  sections  of  the  country  during  the 
week  ended  August  26,  the  only  follow-up  rains  of  conse¬ 
quence,  after  those  of  last  week,  occurred  in  the  States  of 
I'lansas,  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota,  though  beneficial 
showers,  drought-breaking  in  considerable  sections,  ex¬ 
tended  farther  south  over  Oklahoma  and  Northern  Texas. 

In  this  area,  where  moderate  to  good  rains  have  occurred 
two  weeks  in  succession,  and  also  in  most  of  Oklahoma 
and  parts  of  Northern  Texas,  the  Weather  Bureau  states 
that  the  drought  has  been  broken. 

East  of  the  Plains  States  the  only  droughty  areas  receiv¬ 
ing  substantial  relief  comprise  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Mountain  section,  including  principally  Eastern  Tennessee, 
We.otern  North  Carolina  and  Southwestern  Virginia,  and  an 
aiea  to  the  northward  embracing  New  Jersey,  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  most  of  New  York.  In  these  sections  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  generally  improved,  while  further  sub¬ 
stantial  showers  in  the  Southeast  were  beneficial,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States  continued  favorable,  in  many  places 
unusually  so. 

In  the  Virgfinias  and  Maryland,  much  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota  only  scattered  localities  received  beneficial  rains  and 
the  drought  is  still  largely  unrelieved,  Avith  but  little  or  no 
improvement  in  the  general  situation.  In  most  interior  sec¬ 
tions,  where  recent  rains  occurred,  including  the  Ohio  and 
central  and  lower  Mississippi  Valleys,  the  past  week  was 
practically  rainless,  and  the  effect  of  the  previous  moisture 
is  rapidly  disappearing,  with  rains  again  needed  over  almost 
the  entire  area.  Late  corn  and  truck  crops,  especially  on 
lower  lands,  revived,  and  pastures  in  many  places  are  show¬ 


ing  green,  but  have  not  yet  produced  grazing  conditions  of 
material  consequence  and  cannot  much  further  improve  un¬ 
less  additional  rains  come  soon.” 

It  takes  more  than  one  downpour  of  a  half  hour  to 
relieve  a  drought  of  over  two  months’  duration,  and  at 
least  as  far  as  canning  crop  regions  are  concerned,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  believe  that  the  drought  has  been 
broken.  Recent  reports  from  the  Ozarks  prove  the 
error  of  the  early  reports.  But  it  is  now  too  late  for 
any  crop  change.  What  the  canners  will  be  able  to 
glean  from  the  crops  now  existant  will  be  what  the 
canned  foods  output  will  amount  to  in  this  year  of 
1930.  “Ideal  weather  late  into  November”  and  all  such 
expressions  are  worth  just  that  and  nothing  more.  You 
are  going  entirely  upon  a  hope  and  not  upon  what  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  your  own  eyes  show  you,  when  you  pro¬ 
fess  any  belief  in  crop  renewals  and  improvements. 

The  most  that  can  be  expected  from  the  bean,  com 
and  tomato  packs  is  half  a  normal  output,  based  upon 
the  usual  average  production.  Take  that  as  your  basis 
in  selling  and  you  will  not  be  far  off,  and  you  will  ask 
and  get  better  prices  than  they  now  offer,  even  con¬ 
sidering  the  overworked  excuse  of  the  depression  in 
general  business.  Remember,  there  was  no  home-pre- 
serving  this  year;  that  the  farmers  as  a  whole  are 
short  on  food  crops,  and  especially  on  anything  like  a 
variety,  and  that  they  are  now  buying  canned  foods 
more  extensively  than  ever  before,  and  that  all  so- 
called  green  vegetables  are  prohibitive  in  price  on  the 
market.  The  only  thing  the  people  have  to  depend 
upon  is  canned  foods,  and  yet  canned  foods  are  the 
only  cheap  food  in  the  market.  Time  will  bring  this 
around  to  its  proper  perspective,  and  when  it  does  you 
will  get  your  price,  a  fair  price,  as  you  are  well  en¬ 
titled.  The  market  is  absolutely  false  today.  It  is  not 
in  line  with  supply  and  demand,  but  it  must  get  there. 
If  you  can  wait  you  will  profit. 

Market  prices — a  few  price  quotations  have 
crept  back  into  the  corn  market,  more  as  a  feeler 
than  as  a  fact,  with  fancy  crushed  corn  at  $1.60; 
extra  standard  $1.45,  and  standard  at  $1.35.  Iowa’s 
low  price  on  standard  corn  last  week  was  $1.10,  and 
going  up.  That  again  is  a  mere  quotation,  because  few 
canners  have  anything  to  sell,  and  fewer  willing  to  sell 
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until  the  worst  is  definitely  known.  Imagine  Western 
Maryland,  which  packs  as  much  corn  as  the  whole  state 
of  Indiana,  with  10  per  cent  and  less  of  a  corn  pack! 
We  submit  that  as  a.  sample  to  Mr.  Legge  as  evidence 
that  the  drought  did  no  harm  1  Where  will  canned  corn 
prices  go?  By  next  spring  only  bootleggers  will  be  able 
to  buy  canned  sugar  corn. 

And  prices  on  succotash  have  crept  back  into  print, 
with  green  corn  and  green  limas.  No.  2s,  quoted  at 
$1.40,  but  we  doubt  if  you  can  find  any  sellers  at  these 
or  any  other  prices. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  back  in  quotation  with  2s  at 
$1.15;  2i/:>s  $1.45,  and  3s  at  $1.55.  As  they  have  hardly 
started  digging  this  crop,  these  prices  are  more  of  a 
feeler  than  anything  else,  as  it  is  reported  this  crop 
has  suffered  badly  from  the  lack  of  rain. 

There  have  been  some  canners  that  have  sold  No.  2 
standard  tomatoes  at  85c,  but  not  many  of  them.  Job¬ 
bers  in  the  East  refuse  to  be  stirred  up  over  the  out¬ 
look  for  a  pack.  They  read  that  the  tomatoes  are 
small,  and  producing  only  a  fraction  of  cans  per  bushel 
or  basket  that  is  normal,  and  that  the  yield  per  acre  is 
small ;  but  they  “feel  it  in  their  bones”  that  there  will 
be  plenty  of  tomatoes  canned.  And  that  is  the  reason 
for  such  prices.  He  is  a  lucky  buyer  who  catches  the 
canner  who  is  forced  to  sell  at  these  prices,  and  a  very 
unlucky  canner!  This  same  price  holds  in  the  Ozarks, 
and  a  trifle  less  in  Virginia.  Even  the  canners,  appar¬ 
ently,  distrust  the  “pesky  tomato.”  He  will  probably 
do  the  unexpected  for  the  jobbers,  and  shoot  up  sud¬ 
denly,  catching  all  of  them  short.  That  is  the  best 
guess,  at  least. 

Fruits  and  other  canned  items  remain  unchanged, 
but  the  buyers  are  active  and  taking  goods  when  they 
meet  prices  which  please  them.  The  feeling  towards 
canned  foods  is  now  strong,  and  all  realize  that  they 
will  be  in  huge  demand  this  winter;  but  most  retailers 
think  that  the  people  will  not  pay  the  price.  But  the 
people  know',  too,  that  food  crops  are  short,  and  they 
actually  expect  higher  prices.  It  is  the  jobbers  and  re¬ 
tailers,  and  the  former  more  than  all  else,  that  are  hold¬ 
ing  back  the  canned  foods  market. 

Read  the  California  market  report  this  week,  and 
note  the  humanitarian  act  the  canners  are  doing  there 
in  using  the  surplus  peach  crop  to  produce  a  peach  but¬ 
ter  to  be  sold  to  institutions  and  other  charity  places 
at  not  over  75c  per  gallon.  The  reports  term  this  a 
peach  butter,  but  we  rather  imagine  it  is  the  product 
developed  tw'o  years  ago  by  Prof.  Cruess,  a  sort  of 
grated  peaches,  like  grated  pineapple,  a  very  delicious 
product,  much  cheaper  to  produce  than  peach  butter, 
and  decidedly  more  tasty.  In  such  case  these  peaches 
w'ould  serve  not  only  to  assuage  hunger  w'here  that  is 
most  needed  and  the  charity  deserved,  but  would  tend 
to  increase  the  market  for  peaches.  That  way  it  will 
pay  something  in  return  for  the  impulse  which  prompt¬ 
ed  those  canners  to  use  the  great  surplus  to  relieve  dis¬ 
tress.  It  marks  a  new’^  dav  in  the  canned  foods  indus¬ 
try,  and  we  commend  the  Canners  League  of  California 
for  its  fine  action.  The  thousands  of  carloads  of  fresh 
peaches  and  pears  which  were  shipped  from  California 
to  the  Eastern  seaboard  reached  the  consumers’  tables 
at  very  high  prices,  at  least  in  this  section.  Very  small 
Bartlett  pears  were  offered  by  one  of  the  chains,  as  a 
very  special  bargain,  at  19c  per  dozen.  This  will  give 
those  shippers  an  idea  as  to  who  profited.  It  was  not 
the  consumers. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Market  Dull — Better  Business  Ahead — Salmon  Drops 
in  Price — But  Few  Offerings  of  Com — Market  Ready 
for  Big  Pineapple  Pack — Beans  Bullish — Peas  Quiet. 

New  York,  September  4,  1930. 

Dull — a  drop  in  salmon  w’as  the  only  interesting 
development  of  the  week  here,  with  the  general 
tone  of  the  market  rather  dull.  The  week-end 
holiday  also  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  general  lack  of 
pep.  Operators  have  been  marking  time  for  the  last 
w'eek  or  so  to  see  just  how  things  were  going  to  break 
before  committing  themselves,  and  seem  inclined  to 
believe  that  next  week  will  see  a  definite  turn  for  the 
better.  Some  of  the  larger  houses  report  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  volume  of  business,  but  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is 
marking  time.  Traders  here  are  interested  in  reports 
that  the  Maine  corn  crop  is  very  satisfactory,  although 
there  is  still  some  time  before  the  crop  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  canned.  Heavy  business  in  California  tomatoes 
is  reported,  with  the  demand  here  very  strong,  due 
to  the  lack  of  any  large  crop  in  the  East  because  of  the 
drought. 

Salmon — Salmon  prices  have  again  dropped,  sockeye 
pack  selling  off  25c  on  halves,  due  to  a  cut  by  one  of 
the  leading  packers.  Present  prices  reported  now  are 
as  follow's:  Halves,  $2;  $3.10  on  pound  tails  and  $3.25 
for  pound  flats.  Further  cuts  by  the  rest  of  the  pack¬ 
ers  are  expected  by  the  trade,  as  the  pack  in  this  grade 
of  salmon  has  been  much  heavier  than  was  expected. 
Although  the  cycle  of  catches  pointed  to  a  light  catch 
this  year,  reports  seem  to  indicate  that  this  year’s  pack 
will  be  heavier  than  that  of  last  year.  Pinks  are  irreg¬ 
ular  with  the  range  of  offerings  being  from  $1.16  to 
$1.20,  with  little  interest  noted.  Buyers  do  not  seem 
very  anxious  to  load  up  with  salmon,  as  heavy  carry¬ 
overs  and  good-sized  packs  seem  to  indicate  a  buyer’s 
market. 

Com — No  offerings  of  standard  corn  are  reported  at 
all,  and  but  few  offerings  of  other  grades. 

Some  Maine  corn,  which  promises  to  be  very  good 
this  year,  is  offered  at  $1.20  for  No.  2s,  fancy  Crosby. 
Scattered  offerings  of  Western  corn  are  reported,  but 
no  definite  prices  are  named.  Canners  seem  to  be  hold¬ 
ing  what  stock  they  have  for  a  better  price,  while  some 
who  w'ere  bought  out  earlier  in  the  season  have  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  will  have  to  make  pro-rata  deliv¬ 
eries.  While  the  Maine  crop  reports  seem  to  show  a 
good  year,  the  corn  is  not  yet  all  in  the  canneries,  and 
one  night  of  frost  can  ruin  a  lot  of  corn,  so  no  really 
authoritative  announcement  can  be  made  on  this  crop 
until  the  entire  crop  is  canned.  Mid-Western  corn 
prices  are  expected  in  about  ten  days,  when  packers 
can  really  see  how  they  stand  on  productions. 

Tomatoes — Heavy  trading  being  done  in  California 
pack  tomatoes  here  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  no 
adequate  supply  to  meet  the  demand.  In  the  South  re¬ 
ports  show  that  the  relief  from  the  drought  has  not 
been  as  great  as  has  been  expected,  while  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  growers  are  annoyed  with  tobacco  worms  on  the 
tomato  plants.  California  tomatoes  are  offered  at 
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$1.05  for  the  No.  2i/^  and  10s  at  $3.40.  No  estimate 
of  the  Southern  crop  is  available  as  yet,  as  there  are  so 
many  unfavorable  factors  that  one  man’s  guess  is  as 
good  as  the  next  man’s  guess. 

Hawaiian  Pineapple — Reports  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
show  that  the  1930  pack  of  Hawaiian  pineapple,  first 
placed  at  10,000,000  cases,  will  near  11,000,000  cases. 
This  pack  will  be  thhe  largest  on  record.  Increased 
consumer  demand  has  made  this  fruit  an  imiwrtant 
factor  in  the  canned  foods  trade.  The  bulk  of  this 
enormous  pack  has  already  been  disposed  of,  and  the 
market  is  in  a  very  firm  position.  Many  buyers  have 
specified  early  shipments,  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
floor  stocks  have  been  cleaned  out.  Buying  here  has 
held  up  well. 

String  Beans — Although  the  market  here  is  bullish 
in  theory,  lack  of  interest  by  the  buyers  has  held  down 
trading.  Now  that  Labor  Day  has  passed,  summer  va¬ 
cationists  are  home  and  consuming  three  meals  a  dav. 
This  means  that  the  canned  vegetable  business  will 
pick  up,  and  it  is  hoped  that  string  beans  will  derive 
some  benefit  from  this  situation.  Some  offerino^s  of 
string  beans  are  noted  at  90c  per  dozen,  but  this  is  re¬ 
ported  as  rather  inferior  grade  vegetables.  The  crons 
have  been  pretty  well  ruined  by  the  drought,  but  buv- 
ers  are  figuring  that  a  large  enough  crop  pulled  through 
to  fill  the  demand.  Some  of  the  Southern  packers  are 
making  pro-rata  deliveries  on  their  contracts  because 
of  reduction  of  their  yield  through  drought  damage. 

Peas — Demand  for  peas  seems  to  be  dull,  with  the 
general  trend  of  the  market  holding  back  any  laro-e 
buying.  New  York  State  has  produced  a  fine  cron  this 
year,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  while  Wisconsin 
has  come  through  with  a  verj'  nice  crop  in  spite  of  the 
widely  spread  stories  on  drought  damage.  Offerings 
remain  around  the  same  level  as  the  previous  week, 
with  no  price  changes  reported. 

California  Fruits — Fancy  grade  California  fruits 
continued  strong  here  this  week.  A  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  demand  seems  to  show  that  dealers  are  stocking 
up  on  the  goods.  One  of  the  leading  packers  has  al¬ 
ready  withdrawn  on  several  of  his  lines.  Not  much 
business  is  being  done  in  the  standards,  however,  buv- 
ers  wanting  larger  concessions  than  the  packers  are 
prepared  to  give. 

Shrimp — The  shrimp  market  here  is  in  a  very  weak 
position,  due  to  small  demand,  while  news  of  a  very 
light  pack  down  South  has  not  had  the  expected  effect 
in  spurring  the  market  upwards.  Demand  is  mostlv 
for  the  large  sizes,  and  as  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  supply,  the  demand  is  falling  off. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  -OBSERVER." 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Evidences  of  General  Activity  in  Canned  Foods  Chan¬ 
nels — Divergent  Opinions  on  Com — Peas  Quiet  With 
No  Selling — Market  Entirely  Bare  of  Spot  Stocks  of 
(irapc  Fruit. 

Chicago,  September  5,  1930, 

ENERAL  ACTIVITY — With  the  evidences  of 
general  activity  in  canned  foods  channels  appar¬ 
ent  with  the  arrival  of  fall,  Chicago  can  be  said 
to  be  convalescing  definitely  from  the  slump  which  has 


stagnated  all  business  for  many  months  past.  The  un¬ 
derstructure  of  the  situation  is  such,  due  to  bare  ware¬ 
houses  and  shortened  crops,  that  we  may  feel  reas¬ 
sured  of  continuing  good  business  through  the  fall  and 
winter. 

The  small  minority  of  short-sighted  canners  and  dis¬ 
tributors  who  have  made  gestures  of  radical  price  ad¬ 
vances  have  been  largely  laughed  out  of  it  by  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  trade,  who  know  that  the  greatest  de¬ 
sideratum  is  an  even  free  selling  market,  and  that  run¬ 
ning  up  of  prices  is  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times. 

Tomatoes — A  feeling  prevails  among  buyers  that 
there  will  be  some  substantial  quantities  produced  in 
September ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  bad  turn  in  the  weath¬ 
er  early  in  the  month  is  going  to  create  such  a  scramble 
that  prices  will  unquestionably  rebound  upwards. 

The  packers  generally  are  trying  this  year  to  pro¬ 
duce  better  filled  cans,  and  the  jobbers  are  demanding 
it ;  indeed,  already  a  few  lots  of  ratty  watery  packs  are 
being  hawked  around  to  encounter  one  turn  down  after 
,  another. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  anybody  but  salvage  men  are 
going  to  be  willing  to  touch  this  type  of  canned  toma¬ 
toes  in  Chicago  this  next  year. 

Corn — Predictions  of  the  total  production  of  present 
pack  continue  widely  divergent,  all,  however,  agree 
that  the  crop  damage  has  been  such  as  to  put  produc¬ 
tion  under  normal  consumption;  the  question  of  a  car-’ 
ryover  on  corn  may  be  dismissed  unless  price  advances 
scare  off  the  consumer,  as  may  easily  be  the  case  if 
there  is  too  grasping  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  can¬ 
ners.  Quality  of  such  new  crop  corn  as  we  have  seen 
is  very  nice,  but  packers  report  very  small  production 
per  acre  from  their  earlier  fields. 

Peas — Still  quiet ;  no  selling  pressure  anywhere  evi¬ 
dent  and  prices  unchanged.  Some  increased  inquiry  on 
No.  10  cans  peas  is  now  developing. 

Interest  good  in  new  pack.  The  Southern  canners 
have  seemed  unable  to  serve  all  buyers  at  once,  and 
such  business  as  is  possible  here  is  either  ex-Chicago 
warehouse  or  else  it  is  with  a  specific  factory  shipping 
date  agreed. 

Grape  Fruit — Market  entirely  bare  of  spot  stocks, 
and  futures  sold  here  plentifully  to  all  the  trade.  Flor¬ 
ida  canners  also  report  an  increased  export  demand. 
Several  of  them  have  already  partly  withdrawn  on  fu¬ 
tures. 

A  few  rumors  of  new  grape  fruit  canners  which  were 
talked  about  early  in  the  summer  are  now  taken  Iss^. 
seriously;  conservative  buyers  hesitated  to  engage 
contracts*,  with  “maybe”  operators,  and  the  failure  of 
promoters  to  engage  future  contracts  has  somewhat 
collapsed  some  of  these  ventures. 

Milk — Demand  good,  very  good,  and  prices  un¬ 
changed;  some  recent  improvements  in  factory  prac¬ 
tice  have  enabled  a  few  operators  to  now  produce  a 
much  better  product  that  heretofore,  and  quality  dis¬ 
tributors  are  finding  that  such  pack  under  their  best 
label  receives  preference  from  the  trade,  quite  upset¬ 
ting  the  old-time  grocer’s  opinion  that  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  standards  complied  with  “milk  is  milk.” 

California  Fruits — A  small  volume  of  steady  trading 
seems  to  be  continuing,  with  buyers  who  have  any  spe- 
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cial  packs  of  peaches  in  mind  hastening  to  get  in  their 
orders  before  the  pack  is  ended.  Prices  unchanged,  but 
with  an  accumulating  number  of  reasons  for  higher 
basis  no  likelihood  of  declines,  as  any  little  surpluses 
which  may  have  been  amassed  are  in  amply  well 
financed  hands. 


OZARK  MARKET 

By  “OZARKO,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Rain  Did  Not  Break  the  Drought — ^Tomato  Crop  More 
Hurt  Than  Helped — Supply  of  Tomatoes  Steadily 
Falling  Off — Tomatoes  Running  Very  Small  and 
Shrinkage  in  Preparing  Heavy — Costs  Running 
High — Difficult  to  Hold  Quality  Up  But  All  Canners 
Trying — Short  Deliveries  on  Futures — The  Few 
Spot  Spot  Beans  Being  Held  Off  Market — Some  Fall 
Packed  Greens — Delayed  Orders  Not  Wanted. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  Sept.  4,  1930. 

WEATHER — There  has  been  no  general  rainfall 
throughout  the  Ozark  packing  district  during 
the  past  week.  The  light  rainfall  which  occur¬ 
red  in  most  parts  of  the  district  August  15th  to  17th, 
was  merely  enough  to  bring  about  lower  temperatures 
and  cause  growers  and  canners  alike  to  believe  that  the 
drought  was  broken.  The  benefits  to  the  tomato  crop, 
if  any,  by  the  rainfall  mentioned,  was  offset  by  the  loss 
of  tomatoes  on  the  vines,  which  cracked  and  soured 
following  this  rainfall.  We  have  report  of  just  one 
good  shower  of  rainfall  in  one  section  of  the  Ozarks 
during  the  past  week,  but  this  rainfall  only  covered 
about  one  township,  and  in  a  particular  section  where 
there  was  very  limited  acreage  of  tomatoes.  We  doubt 
very  much  if  the  total  pack  of  tomatoes  in  that  partic¬ 
ular  section  for  the  entire  season  will  total  more  than 
ten  carloads.  During  the  past  week,  and  at  the  present 
time,  the  temperature  runs  very  very  high  each  day. 
What  is  really  needed  in  the  Ozarks  is  a  good  general 
rainfall,  covering,  say,  a  period  of  24  hours,  with  a 
total  of  about  three  inches,  to  be  followed  by  several 
days  of  cloudy  weather  and  lower  temperature.  The 
local  Weather  Bureau  "gives  no  promise  of  any  general 
rainfall  in  the  immediate  future. 

Tomato  Crop — Every  canner  who  has  reported  to  us 
during  the  past  week  advises  that  receipts  of  tomatoes 
at  the  factories  have  been  falling  off  very  materially 
during  the  past  two  weeks.  This  means  that  many  can¬ 
ners  are  only  making  two  or  three  piece-day  runs  each 
week.  Canners  also  state  that  the  average  size  of  toma¬ 
toes  is  running  very  .small,  and  the  shrinkage  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  tomatoes  for  the  cans  is  very  heavy.  Some 
canners  report  that  many  of  the  early  fields  are  en¬ 
tirely  through  producing  any  ripe  fruit,  as  there  is 
practically  none  left  on  the  vines.  Very  limited  deliv¬ 
eries  of  ripe  fruit  picked  from  the  vines  in  the  late  set 
fields,  and  most  of  this  fruit  is  ripening  very  small — 
some  of  it  being  no  larger  than  a  black  walnut.  Just 
what  benefits  a  good  general  rainfall  at  this  time  would 
be  to  these  late  fields  of  tomatoes  is  very  problematical. 
Canners  state  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  for  any 
new  tomatoes  to  form  on  the  vines  and  mature  and 
ripen  in  time  for  canning  before  probable  date  of  kill¬ 
ing  frost. 

Increased  Cost  of  Tomato  Packing — Canners  state 
that  due  to  the  heavy  shrinkage  in  the  tomatoes  they 


have  been  working  and  the  small  number  of  cans  that 
are  being  packed  to  the  ton,  that  the  cost  of  packing 
this  year  runs  from  5c  to  10c  per  dozen  higher  for  No. 

2  cans  than  canners  estimated  back  in  the  early  months 
of  the  year.  It  costs  canners  more  per  dozen  to  pack 
tomatoes  when  making  short  piece-day  runs  than  it 
would  if  the  canner  found  it  possible  to  make  several 
straight-day  runs  each  week.  Some  canners  have  stated 
it  seems  doubtful  if  they  can  break  even  on  their  sales 
of  future  tomatoes  which  will  be  delivered  from  this 
season’s  pack,  on  sales  made  in  early  months  of  the 
year,  basis  2s  standards  80c  factory  points. 

Quality — ^We  find  that  every  tomato  canner  in  the 
Ozarks  is  doing  his  utmost  to  put  up  the  best  quality 
of  tomatoes  possible  from  the  fruit  Nature  has  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  present  unusual  crop  season.  Our  in¬ 
spection  of  samples  shows  that  it  takes  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  tomatoes  to  fill  the  cans,  and  there  is  more  or 
less  irregularity  in  the  color  of  the  fruit  in  the  cans. 
The  average  canner  in  the  district  has  instructed  his 
brokers  to  make  all  sales  if  possible  for  shipment  under 
factory  labels. 

Today’s  Tomato  Prices — It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
state  just  what  today’s  prices  are  ruling  on  tomatoes 
in  the  Ozarks.  Some  few  canners,  urgently  in  need  of 
quick  ready  cash,  with  one  or  more  cars  packed  and 
ready  for  shipment,  would  likely  confirm  for  immediate 
or  prompt  shipment  at  the  inside  prices  which  we  will 
list.  Others  are  holding  their  offerings  firm  at  the  top 
prices.  The  range  of  prices  as  follows:  Is  standard, 
10  oz.,  50c  to  521/2C  dozen;  No.  300  cans,  I41/2  oz.,  70c 
to  72i^c  dozen;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  75c  to  doz. ; 

No.  2  standards,  80c  to  85c  dozen;  No.  21/0  standards, 
$1.10  to  $1.15  dozen ;  No.  10  standards,  $4.00  to  $4.25 
dozen.  We  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  to  find  any 
canner  in  the  district  with  any  offerings  of  No.  3  stand¬ 
ards  or  extra  standard  tomatoes. 

Short  Deliveries — We  hear  of  several  canners  in  the 
district  who  sold  future  tomatoes  freely  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year  who  state  that  they  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  short  delivery  on  these  future  sales,  but 
we  do  not  believe  these  canners  know  yet  what  per  cent 
delivery  they  will  be  able  to  make.  The  class  of  can¬ 
ners  we  refer  to  are  experienced  canners,  and  among 
those  we  believe  to  be  dependable,  and  they  have  not 
been  making  any  sales  of  spot  tomatoes,  and  will  not 
do  so  until  season  is  far  enough  along  so  they  can  see  if 
they  will  pack  enough  tomatoes  to  fill  their  future  sales. 

Green  Beans — There  are  very  limited  holding’s  of 
cut  green  beans  by  the  canners  of  the  Ozarks.  There 
are  a  few  canners  holding  several  carlots,  but  these 
beans  are  not  being  offered  for  sale  at  this  time,  and 
are  being  held  to  be  marketed  later — probably  during 
winter  or  early  spring  months.  It  is  now  getting  diffi- 
cut  to  find  canners  with  limited  holdings  of  No.  2  cut 
green  beans  that  can  be  bought  for  shipment  in  cars 
with  tomatoes.  Whatever  lots  of  beans  that  can  be 
bought  in  the  Ozarks  today  are  being  held  firm  at  No. 
2  cuts,  90c  to  $1.00 ;  No.  10  cuts,  offerings  very  limited, 
$4.50  to  $5.00,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points.  Jobbing  grocers 
who  draw  their  supply  of  tomatoes  from  the  Ozarks 
have  had  frequent  opportunity  to  cover  for  their  re¬ 
quirements  of  green  beans,  but  many  buyers  have  evi¬ 
dently  been  awaiting  for  lower  prices,  and  that  class  of 
buyers  will  be  the  ones  that  will  have  to  pay  whatever 
advance  that  is  made  in  market  prices. 

Miscellaneous — There  are  probably  two  or  three  can¬ 
ners  in  Northwest  Arkansas  section  of  the  Ozarks  who 
could  probably  handle  orders  for  limited  quantity  of 
the  items  that  we  list  below  for  shipment  in  cars  with 
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tomatoes:  No.  303  spinach,  dozen;  No.  2  spinach, 
95c  dozen;  No.  303  mustard  greens,  80c  dozen;  No.  2 
mustard  greens,  80s  dozen;  No.  2  turnip  greens,  90c 
dozen.  These  prices  would  be  the  inside  prices. 

Fall  Pack  Greens — Several  canners  in  the  Ozarks 
will  make  a  fall  pack  of  mustard  greens  in  probably 
No.  2,  No.  2V2  and  No.  10  cans,  also  turnip  greens  in 
the  size  cans,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  state  at  what 
prices  these  fall  pack  greens  can  be  bought. 

Canned  Apples — A  few  canners  in  our  section  of  the 
Ozarks  will  likely  pack  some  No.  10  standard  apples  a 
little  later  on,  but  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  prices 
being  named  on  same  for  shipment  when  packed.  The 
short  crop  of  apples  in  the  Ozarks  this  year  will  make 
the  cost  of  packing  canned  apples  somewhat  higher 
than  usual,  but  it  is  expected  there  will  be  a  good, 
healthy  demand  for  every  car  packed  this  year  in  the 
Ozarks. 

Jobbers  Waiting — From  several  large  jobbing  cen¬ 
ters  we  have  reports  that  many  jobbing  grocery  buy¬ 
ers  in  the  canned  foods  department  are  still  of  the 
opinion  that  prices  on  staple  canned  foods  will  go  to  a 
lower  level  of  value,  and  that  they  will  buy  to  better 
advantage  by  delaying  their  purchases.  We  cannot  for 
the  life  of  us  see  how  many  buyers  can  take  this  view, 
for  if  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  to  regulate  the 
basis  of  market  prices,  said  buyers  will  likely  be  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  fence  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Delayed  Shipment  Orders — Canners  in  the  Ozarks 
don’t  seem  to  be  interested  in  confirming  any  sales  for 
shipment  to  be  delayed  beyond  the  end  of  October. 
Frequent  orders  have  been  submitted  and  promptly  de¬ 
clined  where  the  goods  are  wanted  for  delayed  ship¬ 
ment  up  to  the  end  of  December.  Canners  claim  there 
is  no  object  in  making  sales  at  prevailing  market  prices 
and  delaying  shipments,  when  there  is  everv  reason  to 
believe  much  higher  prices  will  rule  on  canned  foods 
packed  in  the  Ozarks  before  the  end  of  the  year,  if  not 
before  the  close  of  canning  season. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Shrimp  Pack  Moving  Slowly  and  Not  Many  Being  Can¬ 
ned — Deep  Sea  Fishing  Rodeo  Took  Place  Here  Last 
Week — Very  Little  Oyster  Business  During  the  Hot 
Weather. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  2,  1930. 
HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  is  moving  slowly  and 
not  many  shrimp  are  being  canned.  A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  shrimp  in  the  bays  are  small,  hence 
the  bulk  of  the  raw  material  available  now  is  not  desir¬ 
able  for  canning,  therefore  the  shrimp  pack  thus  far 
this  season  is  a  failure  in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  Deep  Sea  Fishing  Rodeo,  which  took  place  here 
this  past  week,  in  a  way  interfered  with  the  supply  of 
shrimp,  as  a  good  many  of  the  shrimp  boats  were  char¬ 
tered  for  the  occasion,  and  they  were  used  for  fishing 
tarpon,  king  and  Spanish  mackerel  and  Ca valla  fish. 
The  Deep  Sea  Rodeo  was  a  success,  and,  being  the  sec¬ 
ond  one  held  here,  is  destined  to  be  an  annual  affair, 
as  the  ambition  of  every  angler  in  the  country  is  to 
land  a  tarpon,  which  requires  skill,  hard  work  and  the 
last  word  in  sportsmanship.  There  were  fourteen  tar¬ 
pons  landed  in  the  three  days  of  the  rodeo,  which  is  a 
record. 

The  raw  shippers  are  handling  the  small  shrimp  very 
cautiously,  as  the  trade  only  absorbs  them  in  limited 


quantities,  and  there  is  no  use  of  freezing  much  of  this 
kind  of  stock.  A  few  fairly  good  size  shrimp  are  to  be 
found  off  shore  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  not  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  to  warrant  the  trawlers  to  venture  the 
hazards  of  the  high  seas. 

The  canned  shrimp  market  is  strong  on  large,  fancy 
stock,  but  absorbs  the  small  shrimp  rather  cautiously, 
and  while  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  this, 
because  the  small  shrimp  are  decidedly  more  tender 
and  equally  delicious,  yet  the  consumer  insists  on  grad¬ 
ing  the  shrimp  according  to  size,  and  prefers  the  large 
shrimp  to  the  small.  The  absence  of  a  law  requiring 
the  grading  of  shrimp,  by  putting  the  number  of 
shrimp  contained  in  each  can  on  the  label,  too  often 
makes  the  consumer  the  goat,  because  the  broker,  job¬ 
ber  and  even  the  retailer  buys  and  pays  according  to 
the  size  of  the  shrimp ;  however,  in  very  few  instances 
is  the  housewife  allowed  the  same  privilege,  but  she  is 
forced  to  buy  “a  cat  in  a  bag,”  and  invariably  she  does 
not  know  what  size  shrimp  are  in  the  can  until  she 
opens  the  can  when  she  is  ready  to  serve  it  on  the  table. 
How  much  better  it  would  be  if  the  size  of  the  shriiun 
was  on  the  label  and  the  housewife  knew  exactly  'what 
grade  of  shrimp  she  was  buying. 

No  one  in  the  industry  wants  to  act  unfairly  towards 
the  housewife,  but  any  one  that  has  followed  the  cars 
of  shrimp  to  the  housewife’s  table  and  seen  her  get  so 
often  disappointed  and  disgusted  at  what  she  found  in 
the  cans  will  tell  you  that  the  grading  of  canned  shrimp 
and  oysters  is  one  of  the  essential  things  of  the  can¬ 
ning  game  that  has  been  sadly  neglected,  and  one  that 
will  do  a  good  deal  towards  increasing  the  consumption 
of  these  two  sea  foods :  at  the  same  time  eliminate  from 
the  retailers’  shelves  the  brand  of  so  many  unscrupu¬ 
lous  canners  who  pack  to  sell  cheap  with  little  regard 
to  quality  and  grade. 

The  price  of  shrimp  is  $1.45  per  dozen  for  No.  1  me¬ 
dium  and  $1.65  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  0.  b.  can¬ 
nery 

Oysters — With  the  mercury  reaching  above  90,  there 
is  very  little  oyster  business  to  be  expected,  whether 
the  month  has  one  “R”  or  two,  and  frankly  it  is  not  a 
good  policy  to  boost  the  raw  oyster  business  at  present. 
This  may  not  sound  so  good  to  many  growers  and  deal¬ 
ers  who  want  to  dispose  of  their  stock,  yet  when  one 
takes  into  consideration  that  oysters  are  poor  in  hot 
weather  and  they  easily  spoil,  then  it  is  not  hard  to 
understand  why  there  is  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  by 
putting  them  on  the  market  too  soon,  because  if  a  con¬ 
sumer  gets  a  bad  oyster  now  he  or  she  is  through  with 
oysters  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  if  not  for  good 
— and,  ph,  boy,  the  harmful  publicity  that  the  bivalves 
u’et.  Right  now  and  in  the  summer  is  when  cove  oys¬ 
ters  should  be  selling,  because  they  are  canned  when 
oysters  are  the  fattest  and  healthiest,  hence  in  the 
prime  of  condition,  therefore  cove  oysters  are  as  safe 
to  eat  when  the  temperature  is  100  degrees  as  when  it 
is  1  degree,  but  what  has  the  industry  done  to  brine' 
this  forcibly  before  the  housewife  by  educational  and 
selling  campaigns?  Gracious  knows,  for  I  don’t. 

Those  that  believe  that  this  method  of  boosting  th"' 
sale  of  cove  oysters  is  throwing  away  money  will  artrue 
that  there  is  no  one  so  dumb  that  don’t  know  that  it  is 
perfectly  safe  to  eat  cove  ovsters  in  the  summer  time. 
Well,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  the  fact  remains 
that  cove  oysters  don’t  sell  in  the  summer  time,  and 
this  is  a  very  good  reason  why  the  industry  should  di¬ 
rect  its  efforts  to  creating  a  demand  for  them  in  hot 
weather.  There  is  hardly  a  more  unseasonable  article 
of  food  than  ice  cream  in  the  winter,  yet  by  adyertising 
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and  featuring  its  high  food  value  it  has  been  boosted 
to  sell  fairly  well  in  the  winter  months. 

Fresh  oysters  are  unseasonable  in  the  summer  time, 
but  cove  oysters  should  not  be  regarded  any  more  un¬ 
seasonable  than  spring  and  summer  canned  vegetables 
are  in  the  winter,  and  large  quantities  of  canned  vege¬ 
tables  are  consumed  every  winter. 

As  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  advent  of 
the  oyster  season,  the  press  in  the  coast  sections  are 
full  of  accounts  pf  plans  for  develooment  of  the  oyster 
industry,  but  no  program  of  expansion  would  be  com¬ 
plete  if  it  did  not  include  the  developing  of  the  selling 
end  of  the  industry  at  the  same  time  as  the  producing 
end,  and  thus  avoid  the  congested  results  which  an 
overproduction  is  liable  to  bring  about. 

The  raw  oyster  season  technically  opened  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1st,  but  no  real  movement  of  the  bivalves  is 
expected  until  cold  weather  sets  in.  The  oyster  can¬ 
ning  season  will  hardly  open  before  December  1st. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.' 


Concessions  in  Prices  Growing  Fewer  and  Better  Confi¬ 
dence  Is  Being  Shown — Packs  of  Peaches  and  of 
Pears  Being  Held  to  Market  Requirements — Peach 
Butter  to  Be  Made  for  Charitable  Distribution — 
Heavy  Shipments  of  Fresh  Fruits — Good  Tomato 
Pack  Expected — Packing  Beans — Most  Pineapple 
Sold — Berry  Prices  Light. 

San  Francisco,  September  4,  1930. 
ETTER  CONFIDENCE — While  some  concessions 
from  opening  prices  are  still  being  made  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  canned  fruits  by  the  smaller  packing  inter¬ 
ests,  these  are  becoming  more  and  more  limited  as  the 
season  advances  and  the  trade  seems  to  be  getting  more 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  market.  The  ex¬ 
tremely  light  pack  of  apricots  proved  a  surprise  to 
many,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  the  packs  of 
both  pears  and  peaches  are  being  held  to  the  quantities 
that  can  be  marketed.  In  naming  opening  prices  can- 
ners  get  right  down  to  bedrock,  and  profits  seem  to 
have  been  ignored.  Talk  of  impending  advances  is  now 
heard  in  many  quarters  and  definite  action  along  this 
line  in  the  near  future  would  occasion  no  surprise.  It 
is  known  that  many  sales  have  been  made  on  a  pro¬ 
tected  basis,  and  this  guarantee  against  a  decline  is  not 
limited  to  the  balance  of  the  year,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
but  extends  to  next  June.  Canners  whose  pack  runs  a 
wide  range  of  fruits  and  vegetables  anticipate' a  fairly 
profitable  year,  but  those  whose  pack  is  confined  to  a 
few  varieties  of  fruits  will  be  hard  pressed  to  break 
even,  unless  the  market  tends  upward. 

Charity — The  interesting  and  most  cheering  an¬ 
nouncement  has  been  made  to  the  effect  that  plans  have 
been  perfected  for  the  packing  and  distribution  at  cost 
to  the  needy  and  under-nourished  of  the  United  States 
cf  a  portion  of  the  surplus  California  peach  crop.  These 
plans  have  been  worked  out  by  the  Economic  Conserva¬ 
tion  Committee  of  America,  and  the  co-operation  of  all 
charity  and  relief  organizations  in  the  country  is  being 
asked.  The  plan  involves  the  conversion  of  as  much  of 
the  surplus  peach  crop  as  can  be  handled  into  peach 
butter,  the  packing  to  be  done  at  a  cannery  in  San  Jose. 
The  finished  product  will  be  delivered  at  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  points  at  a  maximum  of  75c  a  gallon,  and  will  he 


sold  at  four  cents  per  jar.  It  is  expected  that  the  out¬ 
put  will  be  taken  over  by  orphanages,  hospitals,  day 
nurseries,  asylums  and  other  institutions  having  de¬ 
pendents  to  feed.  It  will  also  be  distributed  free  to 
charity  cases  and  sold  at  cost  to  those  able  to  pay  but 
who  could  not  meet  ordinary  market  prices.  Those  who 
purchase  the  product  will  be  called  upon  to  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  not  to  market  the  peach  butter  at  a  profit.  Most 
of  the  California  cling  peach  crop  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Canners  I.»eague  of  California  at  $20  a  ton,  but 
only  part  of  the  crop  will  be  canned,  the  League  paying 
about  $1,750,000  for  peaches  that  it  cannot  pack.  At 
least  one-quarter  of  the  crop  is  now  on  the  ground, 
mute  evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  world’s  economic 
system,  in  view  of  the  millions  actually  starving.  Of 
course,  but  a  small  part  of  the  surplus  can  be  handled 
this  year,  but  it  is  indeed  encouraging  to  learn  that  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  is  being  taken. 

Fresh  Fruits — ^The  comparatively  low  prices  being 
paid  by  canners  for  fruit  this  season,  coupled  with  the 
light  crops  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  have  resulted 
in  heavy  shipments  being  made  outside  the  state  in  the 
fresh  form.  Up  to  August  21st  more  than  five  thou¬ 
sand  carloads  of  peaches  had  been  shipped,  or  more 
than  twice  the  quantity  for  1928  and  1929  combined. 
Up  to  the  same  date  more  than  7,000  carloads  of  pears 
had  been  shipped,  as  compared  with  3,440  carloads  for 
the  same  period  of  last  year.  Despite  these  shipments 
large  quantities  of  peaches  and  pears  have  gone  unhar¬ 
vested.  Pear  shipments  have  dropped  off  sharply  of 
late,  owing  to  a  decline  in  prices. 

Tomatoes — Tomato  packing  is  actively  under  way  at 
several  places,  and  it  is  expected  to  become  quite  gen¬ 
eral  by  the  tenth  of  the  month.  The  crop  in  California 
seems  in  good  shape,  with  a  larger  acreage  than  last 
year  and  a  greater  yield  per  acre  in  sight.  Little  book¬ 
ing  of  orders  is  now  being  done,  as  most  interests  have 
sold  about  all  they  care  to  until  the  size  of  the  pack  is 
more  definitely  established.  Considerable  business  has 
been  booked  on  canned  tomato  juice  and  an  increased 
pack  will  be  made  this  year.  Last  year’s  pack  has  been 
out  of  first  hands  for  some  time. 

Pineapple — A  flood  of  Hawaiian  canned  pineapple  is 
pouring  into  San  Francisco,  with  vessels,  of  the  Matson 
fleet  bringing  record  cargoes.  Despite  the  size  of  the 
pack,  buyers  are  urging  early  deliveries  and  are  not 
being  disappointed.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  80 
per  cent  of  the  pack  has  already  been  disposed  of,  and 
some  of  the  larger  interests  are  offering  but  a  few 
items  in  the  list. 

Prunes — Canned  prunes  have  become  quite  an  item 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  fruit  pack,  particularly  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest,  and  this  year’s  output  is  expected  to 
reach  the  million-case  mark,  or  the  largest  on  record. 
Last  year’s  pack  has  been  sold  in  its  entirety  and  a 
good  demand  is  developing  for  this  year’s  output. 
Should  the  1930  pack  prove  less  than  that  of  last  year 
it  would  be  because  of  scale  on  the  fruit  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  crop  to  run  to  small  sizes. 

Berries — The  berry  pack  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  prov¬ 
ing  a  light  one  this  season  in  almost  all  varieties.  Few 
berries  are  now  packed  in  California,  with  the  bulk  of 
the  pack  coming  from  Oregon  and  Washington.  Cali¬ 
fornia  canners  having  interests  in  the  Northwest  re¬ 
port  that  the  strawberry  pack  is  but  about  60  per  cent 
of  that  of  last  year,  when  the  output  was  below  normal. 
The  pack  of  blackberries  is  light.  Loganberries  will 
be  no  more  than  70  per  cent  of  last  year’s  output,  and 
the  pack  of  raspberries  is  well  below  normal. 
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The  Last  Edition  of 

“How  To  Buy 
And  Sell 
Canned  Foods” 


(The  Late)  JOHN  A.  LEE 

A  Souvenir  of  “Jack”  Lee 


For  The  Canner 

For  the  Canner,  or  producer  of 
the  canned  foods  in  the  study  now 
forced  upon  him  to  improve  the 
distribution  of  canned  foods — this 
would  seem  to  be  the  long-awaited 
answer.  It  is  a  treatise  upon  the 
selling  of  canned  foods  such  as  can¬ 
not  be  found  anywhere  else,  and  is 
from  the  pen  of  a  life-long  friend 
of  canned  foods — than  whom  there 
is  none  better  able  to  help  them. 

For  the  teacher  of  Domestic  Sci¬ 
ence  classes,  where  canned  foods 
are  looming  larger  every  day,  this 
will  be  found  a  text  book. 


For  The  Distributor 

Every  step  of  buying  and  hand¬ 
ling  canned  foods  is  carefully  cov¬ 
ered,  including  future  buying,  arbi¬ 
tration  contracts,  and  the  handling 
of  spoiled  or  swelled  canned  foods. 
•And  there  are  chapters  upon  th*^ 
management  of  salesmen  that  are 
worth  many  times  the  price  of  the 
book  to  any  wholesale  buyer. 

It  tells  the  wholesaler  how  to 
keep  check  upon  stocks,  and  how  to 
maintain  a  ready  record;  how  to 
display  the  goods  in  the  salesroom, 
and  what  not  to  do. 


For  The  Broker 

For  the  Canned  Foods  Broker 
this  book  is  almost  indispensible, 
as  he  will  realize  upon  a  reading 
of  it.  It  describes  his  mission  and 


defends  him  against  unjust  charges, 
the  while  it  coaches  him  in  his  duty 
and  obligation  to  both  seller  and 
buyer.  And  it  will  give  him  a 
“working  knowledge”  of  the  goods 
he  handles  daily,  such  as  he  cannot 
get  elsewhere. 


The  best  book  of  its  kind  ever  written  for 
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weeks  of  1930,  as  compai'ed  with  $276  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1929,  a  decline  of  10.14  per  cent.  In  July,  decline  on 
this  basis  amounted  to  17.7  per  cent,  as  compared  in  dollar  sales 
of  13.5  per  cent.  Thus  far  in  current  four-week  period,  de.;line 
in  average  sales  a  route  from  average  preceding  period  has 
shown  a  tendency  to  slow  up,  which  is  taken  as  meaning  that 
commodity  prices  are  hitting  the  bottom. 

The  expansion  program  started  by  the  company  in  1929  is 
being  continued.  In  the  latter  year  the  company  added  about  SO 
routes,  bringing  total  number  in  operation  at  the  close  of  the 
year  to  1,208.  So  far  in  1930,  Jewel  has  increased  its  routes  in 
operation  to  1,245,  an  increase  of  37  over  the  total  operated  as 
of  December  31  last.  This  rate  of  expansion  is  expected  to  be 
carried  on  for  some  time. 

Jewel  is  in  the  position  of  not  only  having  cash  resources,  but 
it  also  has  plenty  of  capable  executives.  It  is  able  to  place  these 
executives  in  companies  that  need  expert  management  and 
profit  from  the  arrangement. 

If  the  Van  Camp  stockholders  approve  the  plan  of  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  Jewel  will  invest  $1,250,000  in  addition  to  placing  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  company. 

National  Grocers  Co.,  Ltd.,  Profit  Off — Commodity  prices, 
going  off  steadily,  affected  the  earnings  of  the  National  Grocers 
Co.,  Ltd.,, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  last.  The  company’s 
report  shows  operating  profit  of  $620,587,  as  compared  with 
$695,016  for  the  previous  year.  After  deducting  $120,156  for 
depreciation,  $104,959  for  bond  interest  and  $29,824  for  taxes, 
net  income  was  $365,648.  Amount  available  for  common  stock, 
after  preferred  dividends,  was  $213,314. 

J.  R.  Peters,  president  of  the  company,  referring  to  the  strong 
liquid  position  of  the  company’s  finances,  pointed  to  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  bank  loans,  retirement  of  $101,000  of  the  company’s 
seven-year  6V2  per  cent  gold  notes  and  $111,500  of  8  per  cent 
first  preferred  cumulative  stock.  He  laid  the  reduction  in  earn¬ 
ings  to  the  fact  that  the  company  had  to  take  inventory  losses 
on  account  of  the  steady  decline  in  commodity  prices  during  the 
past  year. 

According  to  Mr.  Peters  sales  for  July  and  August  to  date  are 
very  satisfactory  in  view  of  the  present  trade  conditions,  and  as 
both  stock  and  accounts  are  in  a  much  improved  condition,  the 
company  expects  to  meet  the  present  situation. 

Misleading  Sales  Policy  Criticized — Each  turn  of  the  business 
wheel,  whether  it  brings  prosperity,  depression  or  the  recovery 
stage,  brings  forth  some  new  development  in  the  grocery  field. 
Sales  managers  in  all  sections  of  the  food  field,  and  they  are 
vigorous  and  resourceful,  are  racking  their  brains  and  throwing 
all  of  their  energy  into  efforts  to  maintain  or  increase  their 
sales.  Taken  by  themselves,  such  efforts  are  praiseworthy,  but 
any  plan  devised  under  the  pressure  of  modem  merchandising 
should  be  scrutinized  clo'Bely  as  to  their  economic  soundness,  as 
well  as  from  a  commercial  standpoint. 

The  present  cycle,  true  to  the  expected,  threatens  to  bring 
some  peculiarly  new  and  different  ideas  of  merchandizing.  The 
selling  “aces”  are  beginning  to  bring  out  new  plans  and  policies, 
and  trends  are  showing  themselves,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
wholesale  grocers. 

One  of  the  plans  follows;  A  manufacturer  who  for  years  has 
guaranteed  his  product  against  price  declines,  which  policy 
brought  him  in  enough  steady  business  to  repay  him,  suddenly 
changes  and  announces  that  he  will  permit  his  customers  to  buy 
his  products  at  a  “special”  price,  slightly  below  the  former 
price.  This  deal  is  carried  out,  however,  with  the  understanding 
that  this  is  not  a  reduction  in  price,  and  that  therefore  floor 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  customers  will  not  be  protected. 

Of  course,  every  manufacturer  and  merchant  has  the  right  to 
dispose  of  his  merchandise  in  any  manner  that  he  sees  fit  to. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  “Guarantee  Against  Price 
Decline”  plan.  If  the  manufacturer  chooses  to  sell  under  that 
plan,  it  is  his  own  business  and  the  Association  has  taken  no  po¬ 
sition  on  that  subject. 

The  Association  points  out,  however,  that  the  use  of  mislead¬ 
ing  and  fictitious  prices  in  closing  sales  and  the  abuse  of  the 
free  deal  policy  make  for  waste.  From  an  economic  viewpoint, 
any  plan  that  tends  to  “load  up”  wholesalers  and  retailers  with 
large  stocks  of  merchandise  which  retards  the  turnover,  adds 
further  to  the  problems  of  the  day. 

Those  familiar  with  competitive  conditions  realize  that  con¬ 
cessions  and  “free”  deals  must  promptly  be  reflected  in  prices  to 


retailers  and  consumers.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  but  when  a  dis¬ 
tributor,  after  announcing  his  sales  policy,  turns  and  announces 
a  so-called  “free  or  special  deal,”  without  protecting  those  who 
have  bought  under  the  announced  policy  of  price  protection,  this 
misleading  move  brings  about  confusion  in  the  traile.  Eventually 
the  consumer  pays  for  this  waste,  as  he  does  in  every  industry. 
The  grocery  trade,  by  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Trade  Prac¬ 
tice  Conference,  pointed  out  that  free  deals  which  tend  to  induce 
merchants  to  buy  beyond  sales  possibilities,  automatically  re¬ 
duces  values,  overstock  the  trade  and  in  general  produce  unsounci 
conditions. 

- ♦ - 

MISSISSIPPI  BRANCH  STATION  EVOLVES  FOR¬ 
MULA  FOR  REGISTRATION  OF  WORN- 
OUT  HILLSIDES 

{Continued  from  page  10) 

to  1,000  pounds  of  a  mixed  fertilizer,  4-8-6,  to  give  the 
best  results.  The  vetch  supplied  a  large  quantity  of 
nitrogen  at  the  start  and  thus  enabled  the  crop  to  re¬ 
move  large  quantities  of  both  phosphorous  and  potash. 
This  caused  a  deficiency  in  these  elements.  In  1927 
this  land  produced  27.2  tons  of  sorghum  silage  per 
acre  in  addition  to  1.8  tons  of  vetch  hay. 

“In  1925  a  four-acre  plat  of  land  that  had  been  grow¬ 
ing  principally  cotton  and  corn,  soybeans,  alfalfa  ani 
vetch  for  20  years,  was  planted  to  a  fertilizer  test  with 
cotton.  The  no-fertilizer  plats  produced  about  1,500 
pounds  of  seed  cotton  in  1925.  This  land  has  been  kent 
in  cotton  for  the  past  five  years  with  no  cover  cron.  The 
f’heck  plats  have  graduallv  decreased  in  production. 
In  1929  the  vield  of  seed  cotton  was  about  710  pound 
per  acre.  This  indicates  very  plainly  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  up  deposits  on  land  in  the  shape  of  legu¬ 
minous  crops  or  farm  manures,  just  as  you  would  keen 
up  deposits  in  vour  bank  v/here  you  expected  to  check 
out  cash  heavily  each  year.  Fertilizers  pay  better  on 
land  treated  this  way.  Legumes  turned  under  add  to 
land  the  power  to  hold  water,  which  is  a  most  import¬ 
ant  factor  in  making  a  crop.” 

Two-Year  Rotation 

Mr.  Ames  has  found  that  a  two-year  rotation  works 
out  very  nicely  for  a  cotton  and  corn  farmer.  The  first 
year  cotton  may  be  planted.  From  September  15  to 
November  1  vetch  may  be  seeded  at  the  rate  of  20  to  30 
pounds  per  acre  in  the  cotton.  The  following  spring  the 
vetch  may  be  allowed  to  mature,  which  in  the  latitude 
of  the  station  will  usually  occur  about  June  1.  Some 
of  the  vetch  may  then  be  cut  for  hay,  the  remainder 
turned  under  and  the  land  planted  to  corn.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  cotton  should  again  be  planted.  Mr.  Ames 
states  that  under  these  conditions,  bv  using  the  proper 
fertilizer,  the  land  will  continue  to  improve. 

Attention  has  been  given  to  the  determination  of  the 
proper  fertilizer  for  these  lands.  This  work  has  in¬ 
cluded  analyses  tests ;  rate  of  application  tests ;  sources 
tests  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  side 
dressing  tests  with  cotton.  Results  of  this  work  have 
convinced  Mr,  Ames  that  for  cotton  farmers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  should  use  600  to  900  pounds  per  acre  of  a  high- 
analysis  complete  fertilizer.  A  fertilizer  carrying  4 
per  cent  nitrogen,  8  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  6  per 
cent  potash  is  generally  recommended,  although  a  4-8-4 
or  a  6-8-4  fertilizer  mav  be  desirable,  depending  upon 
the  particular  soil  conditions, 

Mr.  Ames  has  evolved  a  simple  formula  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  these  worn-out  hillside  farms.  “Fence  your 
land  first,  control  surface  water,  then  restore  former 
fertility  by  growing  winter  legumes  and  the  use  of  a 
liberal  amount  of  properly  balanced  fertilizer.” — 
W.  H.  S. 
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— Sincm  1913 —  Reference;  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc, 

(  Thos.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Tot  Buyers. 


DOUBLE-TYPE,  HOPPER  REMOVED 


Manufactured  hy 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.  Inc 


Foot  Thames  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Pineapple  Corere,  Sizers  and  Shcere 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro*  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adam.  Street 
Chicago. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 


Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 


“Ot/R  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS” 


WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 


Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co 


Moscow,  Idaho 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 


801  E.  Pratt  Street 


Baltimore,  Md. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Absolute  Seals  With 

** Bliss'Pacific**  No.  81  Double  Seamer 

Absolute  sealing  is  essential  to  a 
perfect  pack.  One  sure  way  to 
protect  your  pack  is  to  use  the 
“Bliss-Pacific”  No.  81  Double 
Seamer. 

The  high  speed — no  spill — ma¬ 
chine  that  has  been  successfully 
operated  for  a  number  of  years. 
Marking  attachment  furnished  if 
desired.  Details  on  request. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


UNNECESSARY 

A  bank  takes  on  a  number  of  young  men  during  the 
summer.  On  their  salary  receipts  is  printed  a  legend 
something  like  this:  “Your  salary  is  your  personal  busi¬ 
ness — a  confidential  matter — and  should  not  be  dis¬ 
cussed.” 

One  of  the  new  boys  in  signing  this  receipt  added: 
“I  won’t  mention  it.  I’m  just  as  much  ashamed  of  it 
as  you  are.” 


THIS  HURT 

“Anybody  hurt  in  the  wreck?” 

“One  gentleman  1  believe.” 

“Bones  broken  ” 

“I  think  it  was  his  heart.  He  sat  down  by  a  leaking 
suitcase  and  shed  tears.” 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


Sales  Offices 


Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


A  GOOD  SIGN 

Poet  (tenderly) — Your  eyes  inspired  me  to  write  this 
poem. 

Adored — Then  I  must  see  an  oculist  at  once. — Bran¬ 
don  Sun. 


YOU  CAN  NEVER  TELL 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

Piggly — Is  my  face  dirty,  or  is  it  my  imagination  ? 
Wiggly — Your  face  isn’t;  I  don’t  know  about  your 
imagination.” — Western  Christian  Advocate. 


THE  GUESS 
Prof. — When  was  Rome  built? 

Stewdent — At  night. 

Prof. — Where  did  you  get  that  answer? 
Stewdent — Well,  Rome  wasn’t  built  in  a  day. 


THE  NOISY  ONE 

“Mother,  was  baby  sent  down  from  Heaven  ?” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“I  suppose  they  like  to  have  things  quiet  up  there, 
mother.” — Gueljih  Mercury. 


NOTHING  NEW 

Imitation  marble  is  being  made  from  concrete.  We’ve 
known  a  housewife  to  produce  it  from  a  handful  of  fiour 
and  a  few  currants. 


THE  RUSH  IS  ON 

A  church  bulletin  announced:  “The  women  of  this 
church  have  cast-off  clothing  of  all  kinds.  Look  them 
over  in  the  church  basement  any  time  this  week.” 


QUALIFIED 

Manager — We  want  a  man  who  can  answer  all  sorts 
of  questions. 

Applicant — Tm  your  man,  then.  I’m  the  father  of 
seven  children. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums. 

F  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fre<l  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

adjuster,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Inc.,  Ridgely.  Md. 

bean  snipper. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

beet  machinery. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wia. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Ba.sket8.  Wire.  Scalding.  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Hean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers.  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry 
The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade.  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Capa.  .See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Avars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

B.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Ere<l  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

ItiTlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

•’■'■eil  H.  Knanp  Corp..  Ridgewood,  N.  ,1. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster.  Md. 
BROKERS. 

.1.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

I’hillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
Rl'RNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  aons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc, 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Avars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers’. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

•slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max.  New  York  fdty. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J-  B.  Ford  Co..  Wyandotto,  Mich 


CANS,  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Now  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slasrsman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity, 
Kerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  «  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks.  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines.  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (jorp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS.  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettloo.  Copper 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  Si  Co.,  Tnc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Ceciarburg.  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral.  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  AgiUtors.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORKUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

K.  ^Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

»  'J;  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.i. 
American  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  M«oh 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  £  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co,,  Tnc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

fibre  containers  for  Food  (not  hermetlr- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  £  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Kir. 

U.  S.  Printing  £  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  C<M)ker-Filler> 
Filling  Machines.  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy 

PILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem.'  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spramie-Sella  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co..  Chicago. 

Wakem  £  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean,  fi  Grad.  Mchy..  Frun 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  PITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

FVuit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machirn-ry. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  (Iorp„  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors.  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  l^uipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Buskers.  See  Com  Buskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Boisting  and  Carrying  Machin^  See  Cranes. 
Bullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Bullers. 

Buskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Buskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE.  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles.  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


kettles.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketew. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Kettles.  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ^ 
Rerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Ws. 

Edw.  Rennebiirg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chiwgo. 

Zaslrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 


knives.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACBINERY. 

Bansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg.  Wis. 


LABELING  MACBINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  B.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral.  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  _ 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster.  Md. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N._Y. 

F.  Bamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Bansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Buntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  BULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N._Y. 

F.  Bamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

F.  Bamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chanman  Co..  Berlin,  .Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Tnc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes.  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  snd  Wagon  Scales.  Sec  Scales. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  Pee  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Tnc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 


B.  Gamse  A  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kiftredge  A  Co.,  Chlcatm.  _ 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  A  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore.  ^  ^ 

U  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


laboratories,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  A  Siegel.  Baltimore. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


PULP  MACHINERY. 

Rerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max.  New  York  City. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Tnc..  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co..  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Sacebarometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 


The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columb.us,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markera. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  (3o.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Tnc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails.  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  BaltimoreL 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

F.dw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co..  Milwaukee,  Wii. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

A  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Tnc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
r>'.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moaeow,  Idaho. 


SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood.  N.  .1. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cana.  See  Cana. 

Sardine  Knivea  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS.  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chanman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntlev  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Tnc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS.  Canners’.  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
n.  I.andrelh  Seed  Co..  Bristol.  Pa. 

Poc-ers  B-oo.  Seed  Co..  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES.  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda.  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  MeUl. 

Rerlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE!,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Rerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg 

VINERS  A  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaprara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 


FOR 


Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


Dependable  Seed 

IS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  A 

Successful  and  Profitable  Pack 


A  Block  of  Pedlcrecd  Alaska  Peas  on  One  of  Our  Montana  Breedins  Farms 

Our  Intensive  Breeding  of  Parent  Stocks  Insures  Continuous  High  Quality. 

800  Acres  are  devoted  to  BREEDING  GROUND  operations. 

Distinctive  Service 

through 

Widespread  Planting  of  field  crops  in  various  States  which  gives  j 

strong  assurance  of  satisfactory  deliveries  on  contract  orders.  | 

I 

Warehouses  advantageously  located  for  prompt  shipment  and  at  ' 

minimum  transportation  costs.  | 

GROWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE.  | 

Associated  Seed  Growers  | 

Incorporated 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  Strtes. 


